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THE HAND OF THE VANDAL. 

Tuat is a thoughtful, pertinent and timely injunction 
which Mr. W. W. Hastings writes—te be careful of the 
beautiful things of the natural world which we have re- 
ceived from our forefathers, that they may be bequeathed 
to those who shall follow. It fits in as a commentary and 
a commendation of the action of the House of Represent- 
atives, which has passed Mr. Lacey’s bill, setting apart 
the Petrified Forest of Arizona as a new national park, to 
take its place with the Yosemite and the Yellowstone 
among the permanent possessions of the people where 
the wonderful phenomena of nature may be preserved 
and handed down intact to future generations. 

The States of New York and New Jersey are making 
provision for the rescue of the Palisades of the Hud- 
son and their conversion into a public park. The action 
is all too tardy, for in large measure the pristine beauty 
of the noble bluffs has been wrecked and despoiled be- 
vond reparation. Nevertheless that which remains is 
worthy to be preserved, and to be received as a priceless 
heritage for other eyes to rejoice in. 

These two ‘instances of legislative action to perpetuate 
something of the natural beauty of American scenery, 
when taken in connection with the Congressional plan of 
preserving the Big Trees of California, and the move- 
ments to establish the Minnesota National Park and the 
Appalachian forest preserve, are significant of a growth of 
healthy public sentiment and new appreciation of our 
obligations as a people to cherish and protect and con- 
serve that which is beautiful in nature. Hitherto as a 
commonwealth we have conducted ourselves in this re- 
spect too largely after the manner of the individual. The 
individual is a vandal. The average person conducts 
himself on the principle that he is the only one in the 
world, and that there are no others to come after him. 
On this theory he mutilates, robs, wrecks, destroys and 
ruins, doing it all innocently enough and thoughtlessly 
enough, but nevertheless leaving in his train as much 
devastation as if he had set out deliberately to spite and 
defraud those who were to follow. Whether the motive 
be the desire for relics and souvenirs or the winning of 
material gain the act is equally inconsiderate of the 
rights of others. Instances of the havoc wrought by the 
two classes may be found in multitude. 

Some of the geyser formations of the Yellowstone 
National Park have been marred beyond the possibility of 
restoration by visitors who have perpetrated their wanton 
defacements with never a thought that other visitors 
would come after them to be chagrined and disappointed 
and defrauded and disgusted. 

Just south of Miami, Fla., on the road to Cocoanut 
Grove, is a ledge of rock which Mr. Kirk Munroe, who 
knows his Florida thoroughly, declares to be unique in the 
peninsula. It is a peculiar odlitic formation whose classi- 
fication has baffled the Geological Survey. As a feature of 
the landscape, it immediately attracts attention and in- 
terest, and adds immeasurably to the beauty of the scene. 
It should be cherished and guarded by an enlightened 
appreciation and protected for all time. A week or 
two ago the entire tract of land containing this rare 
rock was purchased under the pretense by the buyer 
that it was desired for a winter home site. Immediately 
after the sale the fact was developed that the rock had 
been bought for quarry purposes. Unless some effective 
intervention shall be found, this charming bit of nature, 
which the ages have fashioned and moulded and tinted for 
the gratification of the eye of man, will be cut into build- 
ing stone and broken into filling for grades. 

The famous sea gardens of Nassau, with their corals 
and sponges and sea mosses and shells and multiform 
marine growths, have been so devastated by the curiosity 
seekers and souvenir plunderers that their rare beauty 
is now almost a memory. The gardens have been robbed 
for years, and the material has been carried away by the 
barrelful, until. at last the authorities have wisely stepped 
in and ‘prohibited by law further spoliation. 

The Vandals, from whose record we get. our word 
vandalism, destroyed’ the works of.man. . The ritin they 
wrought was.deplorable; but it was of things which have 
been or tay-be restored or replaced. What art has done 
in the past art may do in the future. The pity..of the 
astation of nature is that.the destruction is irreparable. 
New. York and New. Jersey . Palisades, builded and 
sculptuted' by-the> fires and watets and upheavals and | 
erosions of geologic time, if destroyed in the brief 
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‘complish in co-operation with his fellows. 


period which spans a generation of human existence, 
are gone irrevocably. Arizona petrified forests, Montana 
geysers, Florida rocks, all alike, if once destroyed are 
lost forever. It is a wise forethought which calls a halt 
in the wanton ruin of one after another of the natural 
features which help to make the world a world of interest 
and beauty. 


THE OLD TRAIL. 

THE city dweller, or he who travels over beaten ways, 
knows little of the lastingness of the scars which the 
elements, or man, or his relations, the animals, make in 
the bosom of mother earth. It is only the countryman, or 
the traveler in wild regions, who learns of their per- 
manence. 

In the old fields of the South—now growing up to 
young forests and not cultivated for many years—the 
foot of the quail shooters will often detect the old furrows 
thrown up by the plow when the land was planted in 
corn or in cotton. In New England fields, which the ad- 
jacent woodland is beginning to again embrace with its 
outreaching arms of brush and saplings, may still be seen 
the straight rows of old hillocks, which point to crops of 
corn harvested many years ago. 

The dark green of the Alaska forests which cling so 
tenaciously to the granite sides of mountains rising sharply 
from the sea, is often broken by long streaks of paler green 
deciduous trees, which show where—perhaps centuries 
ago—the snow slide plowed its clean furrow through the 
vigorous spruces. 

Out on the prairies, which now are cattle ranges or 
wheat farms, long lines of green worn «leep in the soil 
still run over the swells, converging at water holes or at 
the crossings of the streams—trails made in ancient times 
by the herds of buffalo which were then the sole cattle 
that roamed over these limitless pastures. 

In the main range, along the sides of the mountains 
which often rise so steeply from the valley’s level, pale 
lines ascending gradually from the stream bed to the 
mountain’s top zigzag this way and that, which are ways 
worn in the years that are past by the climbing feet of elk, 
and deer, and mountain sheep, whose light and springy 
hoofs, passing along the hillside for generation after 
generation, have pushed aside the stones, or worn ho!lows 
in the rocks, forming trails almost as enduring as the solid 
rock itself. 

No matter how long it may have been disused, the trail 
always remains, unless it should happen that in this place 
or in that, man has leveled it off with his tools; but by 
making a wider cast it can be taken up again a little 
beyond, and followed on and on. No man has ever 
lived long enough to see an old trail disappear. 

Even where it passes through the timber, the trail lasts. 
Leaves may fall into it and grass grow up at its side, but 
it remains. Often the rank grass and weeds and brush on 
either hand cover it up, and obscure it, yet if the vegeta- 
tion be cut away, there is the trail as plain as ever, with its 
worn stones, its roots whose bark has been rubbed off. and 
with its different color of the soil, showing that it has 
been finely powdered by the passage of many feet. 

Of all the memorials of ancient times in America, what 
is there that is more permanent than the old trail? The 
skull and the leg bones weather and fall to picces, and 
are covered up and disappear; the buffalo chip is devoured 
by vegetation; the iron moulders and crumbles; but the 
old trail will outlast our time, and in the time to come 
our children shall speak of it as a path. 








CO-OPERATION. 


In the common harmonious effort in the futherance 
of a common purpose, a number of men, associated to- 
gether, can accomplish much more for. the common 
good than by pursuing lines of independent endeavor. 
The best an individual can achieve independently is 
but fragmentary when compared with what he can ac- 
Organized 
with them, he derives a great personal benefit from their 
sum total of experience, of influence and of wisdom. As 
a body united in a bond of common effort, the world at 
large values them as being many more times of greater 
worth than, they are as individuals. They jointly have 
greater prestige, greater powers of action and a wider 
scope of being. Each member excels in some special 
talent or accomplishment which redounds to the common 
benefit of all. The individual, relying on his own un- 


assisted efforts, at times perforce must divide his. time 
and attention among many things, neglecting some while 
engrossed with others; the association, on ,the other 
hand, will have members who will engage in the needed 
co-operative effort while their fellows are in other spheres 
of action. 

Thus, while many material advantages accrue to the 
iggregated membership of an association, many more 
accrue to them as individual members. This is particu- 
larly true of those who are drawn together by a common 
interest in the pursuit of recreation, amusement, com- 
petition, and the fostering of some wholesome sport or 
art. Unity of purpose and harmony of tastes make con- 
genial fellowship and not infrequently warm friendships 
among people so associated. The hours of relaxation are 
made more wholeconiely pleasurable when passed in 
sympathetic companionship. The knowledge of the in- 
dividual increases from the contributions of his asso- 
ciates in the way of discoveries, or comparison of ideas, 
or the teaching of what is best, and recreation brings a 
healthful reaction needed in the wear and tear of business 
cares and labors. : 

In the world of sport. as in the world of business, the 
need of co-operative effort is felt more and more, though 
as a matter of course in a lesser degree in the latter than 
in the former. Thus it comes that shooting, fishing, 
outing. boating. camera clubs, etc.. are formed. but which 
unfortunately have many times an inherent defect which 
makes their existence shorter than need be, much to the 
loss of all concerned. This defect is the apathy of a 
majority of the members. This, as a logical result, un- 
fairly burdens a few with all the club’s cares and all the 
club’s work. The enthusiastic members may bear the 
burdens a longer or shorter time, but as a rule they be- 
come weary at last and refuse to bear them further. 
Not infrequently there are murmurings of one-man power, 
and when the one man ceases to act it is then discovered 
that there is no power at all. The common benefits. of 
organization in fairness require reciprocal effort on the 
part of all who enjoy them. Furnishing a theory or a 
grumble is a small contribution in return for the work 
done by the few. In association matters, it is better to 
take a broad view whose compass is the good of the whole 
rather than one too narrowly confined to selfish limits. 


NEW YORK TROUT OPENING. 

Mucni of the news-on forest and stream subjects which 
appears in the daily papers is misleading and absurd. 
Usually. these misstatements are amusing only, but re- 
cently they have been not at all a laughing matter to 
people in Forest AND STREAM Office. 

For example, last week several of the daily papers an- 
nounced April 1 as the date of the opening of the trout 
season in New York and its neighborhood, and this in- 
formation being received by many of eur readers as trust- 
worthy, a number of personal calls were made to this 
office by kindly disposed people, who endeavored to con- 
vince us that we did not know when the season opened, 
but that the various’ daily papers of the city did. 

The original statement about the law appears to have 
been taken from a country paper published up the State; 
and worse—if possible—than copying from a country 
paper is the suggestion that the statement was taken 
from plate matter in this country paper. We have ‘not 
looked up the precise date of the law from which’ the 
erroneous date was taken, but there appears to be reason 
to believe that it is a law seven or eight years old. 

Various were the arguments offered by our callers to 
support the contention that the trout season for New 
York State at large must open April 1, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that the date of the opening had been 
printed the previous week in Forest AND STREAM, not 
only as a matter of news, vouched for by ourselves, but 
also in an official communication from the secretary ‘of 
the New York Society for the Protection of Fish and 
Game. 

The steadfastness with which some of these: aise 
clung to the belicf that the @aily paper which each is 
accustomed to read could not err was interesting and 
touching, and it was difficult to induce.them to believe 
that on this particular matter the Forest anp Stream 
kriew the facts. Each caller, when he finally went away, 
did so with a dissatisfied air, which showed that, though 
perhaps convinced against his will, he was of the same 
opinion still, 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
Be Careful. E 


As the years go by and we revisit the places that have 
known us, we mentally note the changes. The changes 
are usually improvements where people are gregarious 
in city life, but the city is ndét a production of nature. 
“Man made the town; God made the country,” some one 
truthfully said. It is an inborn, latent and inherent trait 
in humanity if unadvised, unobstructed and free from the 
need and greed of civilization to roam the woods, to idle 
by stream and lake, and to have as companions other 
creatures, either wild or domestic. When natural desires 
prompt us, when too close and long-continued contact 
with business and people irritates us, we seek the quiet 
of outdoor life for relief; and outdoor life does not mean 
to us the paved street or any place where we have to 
turn out for others. It means afar off and away back 
from the bustle of activity. But such places and spaces 
grow smaller year by year, and further away. Where we 
fished years ago the shrunken waters are poisoned by the 
refuse of mills and the sewage of city and town, and 
fish breed and bite no more. The stillness of the forest 
is raped by the roar of passing railway train, the steam- 
boat whistle frightens the already timid animals—frightens 
them again and again as each echo bounds from the 
hills. Then the wild creatures move away to approach 
a new danger, or stay to go down before the guns of 
those who come in on boat and train. Has any one the 
right to complain? Have not those who come to-day the 
same right that allowed the first ones to come? Granted. 
Now, what about those who are to come in the future? 
What will they find that is different from what they left? 
Nothing. We can tell them to go further; but where? 
Not West, surely. “Westward the tide of empire takes 
its way,” and it also takes everything in sight. North 
and East for a while, possibly, or maybe South. But it 
is the same everywhere—men will kill all living things. 
We kill the least offensive and the most beautiful first, and 
leave till the last the noxious and repulsive. We destroy the 
forest wantonly, and have as a reward our ore 
floods and disasters which cost a thousand-fol@ more 
than the value of all timber obtained. The noble Hud- 
son, above where the tide has an influence is a roaring 
torrent in spring and can be waded in summer. Barring 
tide influences, the same is true of the Mohawk and true 
of many other streams throughout the country, and their 
waters, like troubles, all come at once. 

We would shoot all the game, catch all the fish in one 
season, and deprive ourselves of seeing any the next. 
What is the remedy for all of this? Simply forbearance. 
Let every good citizen hold aloft the torch of tolerance in 
forest, fish, animal and bird destruction and lend a 
helping hand to the propagation of each. 





“While yet the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest simmer may return.” 


Our consciences should silence our guns except in the 
smashing of clay pigeons and in puncturing an inanimate 
target. The fish rods we will use a while longer in 
proper season, inasmuch as too many fish get away that 
ought to be caught. One lusty bass or pike exterminates 
more in a season than the average man can in a life time 
with rod and line. It is the poisoning and drying up of 
streams that makes the trouble. Let all consider those 
who are coming. Let those who are coming hear, as 
we have, the song of the robin and the drumming of the 
partridge. Let them see the squirrels frolic. Let them 
see the graceful deer flaunt their white flags in the forest. 
Let them gather the wild flowers as we have done, and 
above all, preserve shady woodland retreats for those who 
have woe and sorrow, for such places do they seek and 
therein find comfort. 

Our children and the children of our children will have 
the same yearnings that we have, and such yearnings 
begin with life. en the first smile ripples over the 
baby’s face the little hands go out to touch the flowers in 
the window or to stroke the playing kitten, and the ears 
are open to the sound of the imprisoned canary. If the 
baby grows to boyhood he hies to the temporary brooks 
that pour down beside the hilly road in the spring- 
time. If a girl, she watches for the crocus as it pushes 
its way from the softening ground, and both boy and 
girl, when “All the world loves a lover,” seek the shady 
paths in grove and garden by the shores of stream and 
lake. Later in life the tired workers look forward to a 
few days spent among nature’s charms and away from 
the humdrum of toil. The old people, too often neglected 
by those who should care for them, find solace in the sun- 
shine that warms them in the paths under the trees in 
the summer, and they live out their days hoping to be laid 
away where flowers and green grass grow, or where the 
moaning pines will guard them. 

It was always so, and so it always will be. The trees 
should not be destroyed nor the wild flowers; the brooks 
and ponds should not be dried away, and the song birds 
must be left undisturbed in the perpetuation of their kind. 
It is a duty that the living owe to those who are coming, 
that they may enjoy what is theirs by right, and it is as 
vital to their interests as ‘the preservation of recorded 
advancement in literature, science and art. The fanatics 
in past centuries who did so much toward wiping out all 
traces of Grecian progress, and of architecture, eloquence 
and history, wronged those who came after, and we, in 
the destruction of game life and singing birds, in the 
spoliation of forests and streams, are as amenable for 
wrong to the future as those who lived in the past are 
amenable to those living to-day. Every good citizen has 
the welfare of his country and his people in mind, and his 
actions are based thereon. He would, from. preference, 
help to maititain the perpetuity of all that is good. He 
would, if possible to accomplish it, leave a paradise as a 
legacy. Therefore, let our recollections and our hopes 
crowd in together. Bring the past and the future closer 
and try to find in experience lessons which may be profit- 
able to generations yet unborn. Let us adopt a policy in 
which the principle is to preserve what is good bv re- 
forming in ‘time what is evil, so that the living things 
that people the air, the streams and the woods, 
with <he habitat that nature gave them, may be preserved 


toa late posterity, and that under a fostering care they 
long continue to flourish. : 

Away up among the headwaters of the Mississippi there 
fies a section of primeval forest. It can be seen in all its 
beauty—in the condition that La Salle found such places 
long years ago—and a band of noble women are pleading 
that this great Government shall retain its ownership "and 
the natural condition. .They are pleading for the welfare 
of posterity, asking that they may provide for the hap- 
piness of those they bring into the world; and a horde 
of greedy lumbermen and politicians, caring no more 
for the future than they care for the suffering of those 
who give us birth, oppose these good women that they 
may gain the few dollars that might accrue from the 
destruction of the forests and lakes. We give voice, to the 
sentiment of millions of right-thinking Americans when 

e say to these would-be destroyers, “Stand back!” 

hen we say to the legislators, “Do your duty by us 
and cease to obstruct the will of those who are in the 
right,” we demand their attention and compliance. The 
right must prevail, and the right in this case is the right of 
ownership en masse, and no robbers shall step in and 
despoil us of one of the few remaining virgin forests— 
the Minnesota Park Association must win. Then some 
one with head up and lungs filled with pure air can say: 


“Far to northward lies a land 
Where the trees together stand 
Closer than the blades of wheat, 
When the summer is complete. 
Like a robe the forests hide 
Lovely vale and mountain side. 
Balsam, hemlock, spruce and pine— 
All those mighty trees are mine. 
There’s a river flowing free; 

All its waves belong to me, 
There are trout within the brook, 
Sheltered in some quiet nook; 
There are song birds in the air 
Fearing neither gun nor snare, 
And the wild life of the wood 
Fears not man, for he is good.” 


W. W. HAstTINGs. 


New York. 





Through the Parsonage Windows. 
VI. 


As the curtain slowly rises it discloses nothing more 
startling than the picture of a young man peering cau- 
tiously from behind a huge cottonwood tree. The tree is 
full 6 feet in diameter, and stands an isolated giant among 
the stunted growth that lines a stream. Let us follow 
this young man’s vision. Ah! It falls on a knoll or head- 
land not half a dozen rods away. The headland is formed 
by the first bench above the creek bottoms thrusting a 
little dome out from its face whose round top is carpeted 
with smooth, flossy buffalo grass. The little dome en- 
croaches on the narrow creek bottom, where there is a 
dense growth of small, red willows which give it the 
appearance of a bald head surrounded at its base by a 
shaggy growth of red hair. 

The morning sun is gilding willow, dome and white 
plain beyond, but, beautiful as is the picture, it is not 
that which holds the Parson’s eager gaze. There are 
actors upon the stage which hold the undivided attention. 
See those yellowish brown bodies, gray barred and lithe, 
basking there in the sun. There are six of them rolling 
on the grass and playfully buffeting each other with paw, 
or closing with teeth and claw in imitation of fiercest 
combat. 

The poetry of life and motion is in those graceful, wil- 
lowy, gamboling forms. They leap and roll and tumble 
over each other. Now and then one will leap lightly full 
6 feet in the air and come down on another lying, paws 
up, to meet the charge. Whoever has seen kittens at 
play has witnessed the same scene, for these are kittens at 
play. An old wildcat and five kittens scarcely less in 
size, and the Parson is enjoying it to the utmost; but in 
his eagerness to get a better view he steps on a dry stick 
and it snaps sharply beneath the pressure of the foot. 
Slight as is the sound, it is enough and the cats are gone. 

Gone describes the situation completely, for the Par- 
son’s eye is not quick enough to tell when or how they 
went. Simply gone, that is all, and I realize that, wait 
and watch as long as I will, I shall never see them more. 
’Tis sad to part thus, and forever, and I resolved to see 
what I could do with a steel trap. 

Concluding that as cats like birds, a bird would be the 
thing to bait a trap with, I shot a magpie, and getting a 
steel trap proceeded to set my snare in what I supposed 
to be an irresistible manner. Hanging the magpie on a 
small twig stuck into the ground, just high enough to 
be out of reach of a cat without its standing on its hind 
feet, I dug a hole in the ground beneath it just large and 
deep enough so that a trap set on the bottom would fill 
it, while the jaws and springs came even with the top of 
the ground. J then rubbed dry buffalo grass until it was 
almost a powder and covered all signs of trap or chain. 

I went out next morning fully expecting a wildcat, but 
the cat had not come back. My magpie hung there for 
a week, and still no cat, and then one morning I went 
out and found a sneaking coyote in the trap. This turned 
my attention in a new line, and for a time trapping coy- 
otses was all the rage. 

I would take a piece of meat and drag it over the prai- 
rie for a quarter of a mile or so and then stake it to the 
ground, setting two of my steel traps, one on each side 
of it. I seldom failed of a wolf, either the first or second 
night. This kept up for some time, and then I went out 
one morning and found a coon in one of the traps. I 
skinned this coon and and threw the carcass into a thicket 
of willows. 

Next day I went to see if it had been carried off by any 
animal and found it neatly buried in leaves and grass. 
Some animal had done this, and I at once decided to 
catch whatever it might be.. Taking my best trap, I set 
it beside the buried coon. carefully concealin ‘all signs, 
and went away confident of something next % When 


I went to the trap next T had soniething. When I was 
coming up to’ the spot I at first saw nothing. Then I 
became aware of the presence of some animal lying flat 
upon the ground and glaring balcjully at me from eyes 


’ 


green with rage. At a still nearer approach a yellow 
streak shot toward me so suddenly that I almost fell in 
my haste to get out of the way. As the wildcat, for such 
it was, somersaulted at the limit of the chain it let out a 
savage growl and’ instantly regained its feet, ready for 
another charge. It chanced one of the men from the 
camp was close at hand, and I called for him to come 
over. He had his lariat along, and at sight of it I re- 
solved to take my prize to camp alive. I would rope the 
cat, and after getting it wound up and its feet tied I 
would string it im the center of a long pole and gét the 
men to help carry it in. 

What a joke it would be to throw a live wildcat on the 
table in the midst of a game of seven-up. My friend fell 
in with the plan in great glee. As I swung the rope for 
the cast the cat drew back as far as the trap chain would 
permit, and as I made the cast it sprang at me again. 
The noose fell squarely around the cat’s neck and at the 
same instant the trap chain broke. The force with which 
the cat struck the chain of course threw it another som- 
ersault, and before it was up again I had the rope taut 
and was dragging it about to keep it from gaining its 
feet, for I well knew the instant it gained its feet it would 
be upon me. 

The only firearms that either of ws had was a revolver 
which I had in my belt. With the cat loose at one end 
I gave up the idea of taking it to camp.alive. What I 
wanted most at this stage of the game was to get rid of 
the “white man’s burden.” A burden that is not well 
tied sometimes becomes troublesome. Holding the rope 
in one hand and keeping up the tension by traveling as 
fast as I could, giving the rope an extra twitch now and 
then when the cat seemed about to regain its feet, I drew 
my revolver with the other and commenced to shoot back 
at the cat. But conditions were not right for a sure shot 
and I emptied my gun without effect. 

The situation was now critical, and I resolved to call 
for mediation by a friendly power, and yelled to my com- 
panion to get a club and kill the cat. But to get a suita- 
ble club took some time. Meantime the cat was a con- 
dition and not a theory—at least it was an actor in a con- 
dition of things that made it very interesting for me. To 
meet this condition and keep that cat amused while the 
friendly power was getting a club was a special duty 
I now owed to myself. There was a smooth piece of 
prairie of a half acre in extent partially inclosed by thé 
break away to the lower creek bottom. I took this piece 
of ground for the stage, for I did not want to have any 
jolts or jars to mar the performance. took as wide a 
circle as the ground would permit, the cat following in 
a lesser circle, for I was not the least bit sting ith 
my rope, but played out all there was of it, which Ves 
some 30 feet. , 

The cat, though a monster of its kind, was not heavy, 
being built like a saw-horse, with legs almost as large as 
its body. It was all cords, teeth and claws and had won- 
derful strength; but as the ground was smooth there was 
nothing for it to exert its strength on, so that I had no 
trouble in dragging it about. At first I thought I might 
choke it to death or exhaust it to some e3 ; but while 
I lost strength rapidly the cat seemed to with every 
passing moment and become more furious at each circle. 
There was not resistance enough for the rope to have 
any effect on the great cords of its neck, and it was not 
choked at all. It might have easily gained slack on me 
but for its natural rebelliousness of spirit. Now and then 
it would gain its feet, but it would invariably surge back 
in defiance of the authority. of the rope, thus giving me a 
chance to throw it again. Such howling, spitting and 
cuffing never impelled me to swifter movement before or 
since. Often it would strike its footing and bound sev- 
eral feet in the air. I had handled a rod some in my 
earlier youth and knew the value of a taut line, and played 
that cat with the greatest care. Since then I have fished 
a great deal and can truthfully say that I never felt the 
electric thrill surge through 30 or 100 feet of line as it 
surged from that cat to me. 

Twenty centuries is a long time, and slow and tedious 
as was their march they have come and gone since Christ 
was born, and we who are living to-day have been borr 
and have lived to know the blessings of that great event 
Aye, and twenty more shall roll away and others wil’ 
be born who have longer to wait than I to know of the 
same great blessing; and thus it was, though long to 
wait, that my friend finally came with a cudgel and arbi- 
trated matters between me and the cat to my entire sat- 
isfaction; and then he lay down on the prairie and rolled, 
roared and bellowed to his heart’s content. 

No doubt it was funny, but serious thoughts are often 
aroused on humorous occasions, and I lay down too and 
just thought serious things and drank in the fresh morn- 
ing air, which for some time I had been too busy to 
appreciate. 

hen we got to camp my companion told of my ad- 
venture with inspired tongue, and then everybody laughed 
and I was the butt of many jokes and much chaffing. 
One man in particular, taking great delight in my weak- 
ening, as he called it, at sight of a wildcat, said he could 
take one by the neck and tie it with a pocket kerchief 
without getting a scratch. 

We laid the cat on the ground, and as we had noth'ng 
that would measure in feet and inches measured it with 
a needle gun. It was two inches more than the gun 
from tip to tip, which would make something over 4 
feet. The tail was not more than 2 inches long, so that 
this measurement was all cat. To have stretched its feet 
and legs to the furthest would have given an extent of 
over 6 feet. On each ear were a few long hairs, which 
formed a tassel. Its body was long, round and slender 
and seemed but little larger than its powerful forearms. 

When we first arrived at this place, and before we had 
built any permanent camp, as we were sitting around our 
bivouac fire at night, we were surprised at the: mew of 
a cat. All around us it traveled and kept up a constant 
mewing, but only once did it come within the circle of 
firelight. It was a large domestic tom, and snow white. 
The second night he came a little doser, and the third 
night came into camp and made himself at home. He 
had been with us several weeks when I captured, the wild- 


cat, Out of curiosity to see what he. would 
Tom and carried him out to where the wildcat = 
I carried him in such manner that he see it 


‘" ¥ put him down within 6 inches-of the dead cat’s 


wan face, At sight of it he gave one frantic yowl, and 
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PUREST AND STREAM. 





breaking from my grasp disappeared in a thieket, and we 
did not see him again for three days. When he did te- 
aR it was with the same caution as at first. ~ 
iow 
nearest settlement, we never knew. We left him there 
when we moved and never heard from him after. 
Some weeks later. I was out for a ramble one sunny 
afternoon in company with one of the men-from tlie 


camp. Our wanderings took us to where a-bend in the * 


stream encircled a cluster of a dozen rather large cot- 
tonwood trees. As we approached them an object in 
one of trees attracted our attention, and on closer in- 
spection it proved to be a wildcat sunning itself in’a:fork 
of the tree some 50 feet from the ground. 

We had no gun with us, but I agreed to sit under the 
tree while my com 
As he left I told him to be sure and bring Smith: (the 
man who tied wildcats up in his kerchief) ‘back with him, 
as we might need him before we were through with the 
cat. 

My companion soon returned with the rifles, Smith and 
a shepherd dog, which followed them. The shot was 
mine by right of discovery, but I yielded to my friend's 
importunities for the first try. He stationed himself in 
front of the cat where a fair shot at the head offered, 
while I stationed myself ‘on the opposite side of the tree, 
prepared to follow up the attack is necessary. The shot 
was an easy one, but went too low and only broke the 
cat’s jaw. At the crack of the gun it sprang from the 
tree, and drawing its forefeet up to its jowls and its hind 
ones up to flank, sailed like a shingle or a flying squirrel 
straight at the shooter and landed in the tracks hastily 
vacated by him by falling and rollmg over backward. I 
took a flying shot at it as it sailed downward, but only 
succeeded, as I afterward learned, in laying the skin open 
about 6 inches along its ribs, doing no particular damage. 

When the cat landed it ran into the bushes, with the 
dog in close ‘pursuit. Theyells of the dog soon located 
the direction of the chase, and following on we found 
the cat perched on the limb of a fallen tree. some 8 feet 
above the ground in the center of a dense tangle.of yines 
and bushes. A rifle shot tumbled it to the ground, the 
dog charging out of the thicket as it fell. 

To get the cat out of the tangle was a task which 
Smith promptly volunteered to perform. Crawling on 
hands and knees, Smith made his way slowly toward the 
cat and was just reaching out to take hold of it when. i: 
raised to a sitting posture, drew back one paw as if to 
strike and gave a savage growl. Smith never thought of 
his poceket kerchief, but just came out of there back- 
ward, leaving a great part of his clothes hanging to the 
bushes. He came out faster than he went in, and when 
he regained his feet on the outside his complexion Word 
have made the manufacturers of lily white ashamed of 
their efforts. I mildly asked him why he didn’t bring the 
cat along, but he said he would be dod gasted if any 
measly cat hunters was going to make a retriever of 
him. This event gave us relief from jokes about my 
cat adventure, which were growing very old by constant 
repetition. 

These rehearsals brin 


several other wildcat adventures 
to the stage door, but 


think I hear the tinkle of a bell. 
Tue Parson. 


Sam’s Boy.—XIX. 


The Boy Famous. 


Sammy did not continue long in that way of feeling. 
The praise that he got was more than enough to soothe 
any pangs of remose that were raised by Uncle Lisha’s 
story of the life he had taken. 

It came from almost every one, and almost unstinted. 
Even his Grandmother Purington went so far as to say: 

“That ere boy hes done suthin’ wuth while for oncte 
which the men couldn’t or wouldn't du,” then heaved a 
deep sigh and had recourse to her smelling bottle ; “but 
it’ll be a massy if it don’t finish spilin’ on’ him, an’ set 
him trampoosin’ fur an’ near, wi a gun an’ a haoun’ 
dawg, the hul indurin’ time.” 

His father looked somewhat chapfallen when he learned 
the identity of Sammy’s victim, but complimented him 
generously on his sharpness in forestalling her tricks. 
“An’ didn’t I tell ye you’d git your shot when the time 
come?” 

Gran’ther Hill hailed him from the window to repeat 
what he had long ago foretold, that he would one day 
make a keen fox hunter. Mrs. Hill rejoiced that a hew 
defender of her poultry had arisen, and best of*all} ‘the 
pretty face of his rent was wreathed with a proud 
and happy smile. 

Whenever he stopped at a house where he was known 
for a drink of water when he was hunting, the fame of 
his exploit had gone before him, and the good wifé was 
sure to offer doughnuts and cheese to the protector of 
poultry yards. ld fox hunters condescended to talk 
to him of hounds and foxes, and treated him as an entered 
apprentice of the craft. 

But Antoine was incorrigible. “Ah’ll hear ’em said, some 
of it, dat fox you'll gat hees skin of it, was be so hol’ he’ll 
jes gat re for dead for hol’, an’ fall off de walls an’ 
keel hese’f. Den some of it said, de fox was be so scare 
of de ioe de gawn mek raght i in hees face of it, he’ll 
had some kan’ o’ fit in hees heart an’ come dead so 
Naow, you tol” me de way he was, Bawb. Ah'll an’t tol 
somebody, me.” 

*You can go an’ look o’ the shot marks in the pelt if you 

want tu find aout,” Sammy answered, testily. 

“Poh! Dat ant not’ing,” Antoine scoffed. “You could 
shot it jes well hafter hees dead as ’fore. Oh, Ah’ll de 
boy for keel de fox w’en Ah leave in Canada, jes wid club. 
Ah'll see fox on de lot, hunt some mices, den Ah’ll hid 





peep! nd behin’ stump. . at es lak anes, ‘Speep ! 
;omees ibe ; compressed 
lips an’ dat foxes he'll stick his ‘ear an’ come raght 


where Ah'l} be an’ Ah’ll stroke it wid club! - Yas, sah, 


Aw’ Ah’ll do dat two-tree tam, me. - 


“ ~ 


is 


Tom came to be there, eighty‘ niiles “from “the ~ 


anion went to camp and got the rifles. ° 


A convenient cicatrix left by a boil of long ago fur: 
a confirmation -of .the- story, yet. Sammy. was4incred 
and asked ‘rather impudently, Whig is is the teas ‘biggest: 
in~Canerdy,-the-folks or. the foxes?” 

“You sassy leetly catss!” Antoine ‘cried, in a ocala 


rage. ‘You t’ink peop’. in Canada amt know some more 
as you damn Yankee?” 


own 


mans he ant rembler so much every day as de, Yankee 
mans know all hees laf tam!” And with that he,advanced 
in:.series of short jumps,.seeming to lift himself by.the 
baggy seat-of his trousers and uttering a frightful roar 
from his disturbed and violently shaken visage. 


He cut such an. absurd figure that at first Sammy 


thought it all a joke, but a second look at. Antoine’s face 
convinced: him that.-his wrath was genujne.. Though 
frightened, Sammy was of no mind to run, but backed 
away from his-assailant, searching the ground out of the 
tail of an-eye for some means of defense. Presently he 
discovered the boy’s natural weapon, a stone, and laying 
hold of it stood at bay, and at once felt strengthened. 

em don’t you come a-nigh me, Mr. Antoine,” he 
said. 

Antoine executed another series of leaps without ad- 
vancing, and roared more terribly, but Sammy stood his 
ground with his weapon at a ready, whereupon the ex- 
pression of the Canadian’s face. changed from intense 
wrath to a. blank, then to one of astonishment, and then 
began slowly to widen into an intended expression of 
mirthfulness, but it was a mournful failure. A little 
beyond him Sammy caught fleeting glimpses of a faded fur 
cap showing and hiding behind a scrawny thicket of wild 
plums in a roadside fence corner. The old cap had a 
familiar individuality, and beneath its torn and notched 
visor shone a pair of honest, kindly eyes watching every 
motion of Antoine. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho!” Antoine roared hilariously. 
“What hailed you, Bawb? Ant you tink Ah’ll was jes, 
in funs? You tink Ah’ll mad? You ant tink Ah’ll wan’ 
hurt you, don’t you? Bah gosh! Ah’ll lak you fader sem 
Am do mah brudder. An’ all hees fam’ly, bah gosh, too! 
T’row dawn you stone, mah boy, t’row him dawn.” 

Sammy hesitated, not quite convinced by Antoine’s 
aad declarations of the expediency of disarming him- 
self. 

Just then the old fur cap with Pelatiah Gove under it 
walked from behind the plum tree thicket and lounged 
into the road. 

“Hello, Antoine!” he drawled; “ 
a sreerpest this mornin’ ?’” 

The Canadian wheeled about quickly quite taken by sur- 
prise, and Sammy quietly dropped the stone. 

“Gosh a’maghty, Peltare, you mos’ scare me!” cried 
the first, violently exhaling the words. “Ah’ll ant know 
you was in four mile, me.” 

“T p’sume likely,” said Pelatiah. 
consid’able noise one spell.” 

“Gosh! You hear me?” Antoine laughed, apparently 
much amused. “Ah’ll was jes try for had leetly funs wid 
de boy ’baout hees fox.” 

“Gol, is that all? I cal’lated by.the noise you made you 
was hevin’ one o’ them mad fits 0’ yaurn,” said Pelatiah 
demurely. 

“Bah gosh! ’% you'll ever see me w’en Ah’ll mad Ah 
guess you'll ai t tink so!” said Antoine with a scornful 
laugh and a terribly fierce look. “Four mans can’ hol’ 
me, an’ mak holler shook de winder! Ah’ll was honly 
wisper distance. Say, Peltare, Sammy pooty smart boy 
for keel dat hol’ fox all ‘lone, Ah tol’ you, hein? He'll 
goin’ mek jes such mans lak hees fader.” 

“‘He’ll make a good one, then,” said Pelatiah, “’most as 
good as they make ’em in Canerdy. Come, Bub, be you 
goin’ towards hum? I- was goin’ tu git a leetle job done 
tu. Uncle Lisher’s,” and with that they parted company 
with Antoine, who henceforth spoke only in praise of 
Sammy’s exploits. 

“My, I was scairt!” said Sammy, exhaling a long-drawn 
breath when out of earshot. “I s-pected he was goin’ tu 
give me a hidin’.” 

“Wal, he wouldn’t ha’. I was a-watchin’ on him from 
behind the bushes,” said Pelatiah meekly. 

“You was? Oh, Peltier”—— 

“You was right ‘long as you kep’ holt o’ your stun, only 
I was feared you’d drop it when he begin a soft-sawd’- 
rin’, an’ so I come aout.” 

They plodded on in silence ti they came to the shop. 
When Sammy was absent from it, Pelatiah entertained 
Uncle Lisha with the morning’s adventure while the old 
man sewed up a ripped seam of his bootleg. 

Row.LAnpd E. Rostnson. 
[T@ BE CONTINUED. ] 


you an’ Sammy hevin’ 


“You was makin’ 





In the Matter of Evidence. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 22.—In -some of the cases, which 
have been prosecuted by men zealous in the cause of game 
protection, concerning the serving of game out of season 
by restaurants, I note that the usage or procedure seems 
to be accepted as correct, when the complainant orders 
a quail, or other game bird, eats: part of it and puts the 
rest in his pocket as evidence. 

Why is it necessary for a game warden, duly appointed 
by law, or duly appointed by force of insistence, to eat 
game which is illegally served, when he can secure the 
bird as evidence without eating it or a part of it? | If it is 
served at all, the bird is then in the possession ‘of him 
who orders it, and it is not at all necessary in the way 
of evidence that he then eat it or a part of it. . 

To a man up on.a fence, it appears very much like a 
crafty manner of obtaii game dinner out of 
season, cloaked under a ieee forthe enforce- 
ment of law, and isplaying the’ same appetite for game 
out of season whielr is: by men who are fond of 
game, yet have nothing to gain by noto 


If it is illegal to Lg aie 

season, it is morally ro rp erty te os 

the law, to eat it. S may be a-more satis! 
manner of a —-the eating of 


bird: he serves, then esting as ‘him after- 
ward, ie ts . ~ Luers ae 


“No;: arn don't i ‘Sammy stoutly: dgeerted, loyal, to his c 
“Bah. ne den Ah leek you for, show you de ‘ Caihada. 
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The Petrified Forest National Park, 


sv OSE ERO, April 7—In the House: of Representa: 
tivésto-day: Mr.. Lacey, Chairman’ of ‘the “Coninittt¢e+on 
the’ Public Lands, secured the’ passage‘ of the bill’(H*R., - 
9635)..setting apart as a public reservation Townships« 16° 
and 17, Ranges 23 and 24; east,“ Gila and*Salt- River~ 
meridian, Arizona, to be known as the : Petrified -Forest - 
National Park, and to be’ under’ the ‘exclitsive control‘ of 
the Secretary ‘of the’ Interior, whose duty: it “shall-be to’ 
prescribe such rules and regulations and establish*such~ 
service as he may deem necessary for the care and man “ 
agement of the same, and. for the preservation from ‘i injury : 
or spoliation of.the mineralized or fossilized formations*or - 
deposits, natural curiosities and wonders within said park. 

The act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior’in the 
exercise of his discretion, to rent or lease, under rules and 
regulations to be made by him, pieces’ot parcels: of'ground 
within the park for the erection of such buildings’as may 
be required for the accommodation of visitors. ' 

All funds arising from the privileges so granted ‘shall ‘be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States as a special ‘ 
fund, to be.expended in the care of the park. 

Ali persons who shall unlawfully intrude upon the park, 
or who shall, without permission, appropfiate, injure or” 
destroy any ‘of the mineralized or fossilized formations 
or deposits found therein, or other natural wonders or: 
curiosities therein, or commit unauthorized waste, or* 
who shall violate any of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed, shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum of' not: 
more than $5,000, or be imprisoned for a period: of not 
more than twelve months, or shall suffer both fine and: 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

In support of the bill, Mr. Lacey said: 

One of the most remarkable of the natural ‘curiosities 
of the American continent is known as the Petrified 
Forest, or Chalcedony Forest, of Arizona. ‘This region 
has. not been extensively visited by the American public. 
When properly cared for and supplied with suitable, 
accommodations for visitors, it will take its place with 
the Yellowstone, Yosemite and Mount Ranier national 
parks. It is not far distant from the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado, which is one of the wonders of the world. 

I will quote from the report of Prof, Lester F. Ward, 
paleontologist of the United Statés Geological Survey., 
Mr. Ward’s report will soon be published, and I only make 
such quotations from it as will explain the importance and 
necessity of the proposed park. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Arizona in 1895 recommended the establishment 
of this proposed park. This request led to Mr. Ward's 
examination, which he made last year. Mr. Ward in his 
report, among others things, says: 

“With regard to the scenic aspect, I can safely say that 
it has never been exaggerated by any who have attempted 
to describe this region. - The pictures given in the letter of 
the, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion are not overdrawn, and the more or less 
glowing descriptions of Mollhausen, Marcon, Newberry 
and other explorers fall far short of what might truly ‘be 
said from this point of view.” These petrified forests may 
properly be classed among the natural wonders of Amer- 
ica, and every reasonable effort should be made not only 
to preserve them from destructive influences, but also to 
make their existence and true character known to the 
people. 

“Some of the most important considerations that can 
be urged in favor of the importance of this region com- 
pared with other petrified forests rests upon its geological 
relations. In the first place, it is much more ancient than 
the petrified forests of the Yellowstone Park, of certain 
parts of Wyoming, and of the California Calistoga de- 
posits. These latter are of the Tertiary ‘age, while’ the 
Arizona forests belong far back in the Mesozoic time, 
probably to the Triassic formation. The difference in 
their antiquity is therefore many millions of years: Scat- 
tered blocks of silicified wood do indeed occur in'the Trias 
at other points, but this is the only region in which 
they are in such abundance as to deserve the name of a 
petrified forest. 

“In the second place there is no other petrified forest ‘in 
which the wood assumes so many varied and interesting 
forms and colors, and it is these that present the chief 
attraction to the general public. The state of mineraliza- 
tion in which much of this wood exists almost places 
them among the gems and precious stones. Not only are 
chalcedony, opals and agates found among them, but many 
approach the condition of jasper and onyx. ‘The degree of 
hardness attained by them is such that they are said to 
make an excellent quality of emery. 

“The particular region known as the Petrified Forest of 
Arizona lies in the area between the Little Colorado: and 
the Rio Puerco, fifteen miles east of the junction, seven- 
teen miles east of Holbrook, and six miles south of 
Adamana station, on the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad: which 
measurements terminate on the outer edge of the area, on 
the west and north sides. It is about eight miles square, 
and falls chiefly within Township 17 north, Range 24 
east, but extends a short distance on thesseuth into Town-. 
ship 16 north, and on the west into Range 23 east. 

“The region consists of the ruins of a former plain hav- 
ing an altitude above sea level of 5,700 to 5,750 feet... This 
plain has undergone extensive erosion to the maximum 
depth of 700 feet, and is cut into innumerable ridges, 
buttes and small mesas, with valleys, gorges and gtilches 
between. The strata consist of alternating beds of clay, 
sandstone shales and massive sandstones. The clays are 
purple, white and blue, the purple. predominating, and 
the white and blue forming bands of ‘different thickness 
between the others, giving the cliffs a lively and pleasing 
effect. The sandstones are chiefly of a reddish-brown 
color and closely resemble the brownstones of the Port- 
land and Newark quarries on the Potomac River and:at 
Manassas, in Virginia, but some are light brown, gray, or 
whitish in color. The:mesas are forméd by the- resistance 
of the massive sandstone layers, of | which’: ‘there ware 

several ‘at ‘different horizons, to erosive agencies,’ and 
vary in size from mere capstones to small buttes or tables 
several miles: in extent, a to the east’ and to the 
northwest. ; aredt gotta 
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“Winding among the buttes is the famous Lithodendron 
Creek, so named by Lieut. Whipple in 1853. 

“Lhe valley of this creek is narrow in the northern and 
central parts of the area, and there are several short 
branches or affiuents, but at the southern end it broadens 
out and its rugged, spurred and cafioned slopes are highly 
picturesque. mere is located its principal petrified forest, 
and this is the region that has been characterized by some 
as Chalcedony Park. The petrified logs are countless at 
all horizons, and lie- in the ‘greatest profusion on the 
knolls, buttes and spurs, and in the ravines and gulches, 
while the ground seems to be everywhere studded with 
gems consisting of the broken fragments of all shapes and 
sizes and exhibiting all the colors of the rainbow. When 
we remember that this special area is several miles in 
extent, some idea can be formed of the enormous quan- 
tity of this material that it contains. 

“Besides the fact that this bed lies wholly within the 
petrified forest area, there is another important circum- 
stance which serves to give it special prominence. One 
of the most celebrated objects in the whole region is the 
well-known Natural Bridge, mentioned by so many 
travelers and referred to in the documents quoted at the 
beginning of this report, consisting of a great petrified 
trunk lying across a cafion and forming a natural foot 
bridge on which men may easily cross. This occurred on 
the northeast side of the above-mentioned mesa near its 
rim, and the bed in which it lies is the coarse sandstone 
which holds all the petrified wood. The Natural Bridge 
therefore possesses the added interest of being in place, 
which can be said of but very few of the other petrified 
logs of the region. 

“The cafion or guich has a due north direction and is 
very precipitous, beginning only 200 yards above the 
bridge and rapidly broadening in its descent. At the 
point where the bridge crosses it it is about 30 feet wide, 
but the trunk lies diagonally across and measures 44 feet 
between the points where it rests upon the sides of the 
cafion. The angle is nearly 45 degrees, and the tree lies 
with its roots to the southeast and its top to the north- 
west. The cafhon is here about 20 feet deep, and from 
its bottom and sides several small trees are growing, some 
of which rise considerably above the bridge. The trees are 
mostly cedars, but there is one cottonwood (Populus 
angustifolia). The root is quite near the brink of the 
cafion, but rests on a solid ledge for a distance of 4 feet, 
so that there is no probability that, in this dry region, it 
will be endangered by further erosion. The total length 
exposed is 111 feet, so that more than 60 feet of the 
upper part lies on the left bank of the cafion. At about 
the middle of the cafion and above where the coating of 
sandstone still adheres, it measures 10 feet in circum- 
ference, giving a diameter of over 3 feet. At the base it 
is now 4 feet in diameter, but the thickness of the in- 
crustation is not accurately known. At the extreme 
summit the diameter is reduced to 18 inches. As in the 
case of practically all of the petrified logs of the region, 
there are no indications of limbs or branches at the top. 

“No one denies that visitors to this region usually carry 
away with them as much as their means of transportation 
will permit, but this consists usually, of course, of the 
smaller objects that lie in such profusion on the ground. 
At the first view it might seem that the immense quantity 
of such objects makes it impossible that any appreciable 
impression can ever be made upon the whole mass in this 
way. This is the same kind of reasoning, or rather un- 
reasoning, that has led to the practical extinction of the 
buffalo, and which threatens to exhaust the sources of 
natural gas. But the class of persons known as relia 
hunters is very large, and the number who will in the 
future visit the petrified forest is destined greatly to 
increase. They usually carry with them some 
concealed tools or instruments, and with these 
they are peony breaking off pieces of objects which 
they wish to carry away as souvenirs. In this way 
the finest trunks are being hacked to pieces and disfigured. 
For example, there are several places on the Natural 
Bridge where this process has been going on until quite 
large holes or unsightly cavities have been dug in the 
upper side of the trunk. The small pieces, chips and 
blocks that lie in such profusion on the ground vary 
greatly in form and coloration, and it is, of course, always 
the most symmetrical and brilliant that are first picked 
up, and these will eventually be so culled out that only the 
plain, unattractive pieces will be left. 

“Leading citizens and prominent public men in Arizona 


"are sincerely desirous of preserving this interesting spot 


from vandalism and wanton destruction, and many of 
them think that this can best be done by making it a 
national reserve and appointing proper guardians to take 
charge of it. As they show, the expense of this need not 
be large. A single mounted ranger, such as now patrol 
the forest reserves of the Colorado Plateau, would prob- 
ably be adequate for this purpose for some time to come. 
“As nearly all visitors must approach the forests by way 
of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad, it is clearly to the 
interest of the road that they be made as attractive as 
possible, and there is no doubt that the officers of the 
road will gladly co-operate with the Government in this 
matter. A few years ago the nearest railroad - station’ 
was Corrizo, which is some six miles west of north of 
the upper forest. The inconvenience of this was apparent 
to the railroad authorities, and they have recently estab- 
lished a station due north of the forests, only seven miles 
from the nearest margin and about eight miles from the 
Natural Bridge. This. station is Adamana, the name 
being modified from the only person living there, Mr. 
Adam Hanna, upon whom now falls the duty of conduct- 
ing partiés to the petrified forests. Mr. Hanna derives 
considerable reveni& ‘from this source, especially as it is 
usually necessary for’ parties to stay over night, and he 
takes care of them:” But this ‘house is not convenient to 
the station, and i not adapted for a hotel, and as the 
number of visitors jnereases it will be necessary:to provide 
more ample accommodations. There will need to, be a 
hotel with civilized convenjences, and it will eventually be 
to the interest of the qailtoad coopeny to:provide such, as 
als. suitable conveyances a PARA 
This tract of land is unstitable for cultj and has 
nd value outside of its scenic dDeauty and: fossi] curiosities. 
The e of Arizona desire that ‘it should thus be set 
e wanton destruction by the use of powder and 


apart. 5 

A ite will ti til. region. is 

law. Dedidess men destroy tise great curtosiies with 
> eer. 


_— 


explosives in search of the beautiful crystals from the 
interior of the trunks of the trees. 

‘The Grand. Cafion of. the Colorado and the sunny 
climate of Arizona can take care of themsuves, but the 
Petrified Forest‘ will be destroyed uniess it is protected 
by law, and it is proposed by this bill to create a national 
park for the preservation o1 this wonderi.nd for the en- 
yoyment of posterity. ‘Ihe. bill. which is now before the 
House has been prepared for that puipose, and when 
enacted into law will add the Petrifiea cores: National 
Park of Arizona to:the Yosemite, the Yellowstone, Rainier 
and the other wondcrs of nature around which the G.vern- 
ment of the United States has thrown its protecting 
mantle, 


Summer Molting Plusnage o! Male 
Ducks: 


It has long been known to a few gunners that the male 
mallard, and some other ducks, assume durin,, tac sum- 
mer a plumage very different from tha. wou: ey 
commoniy wear during the autumn, winter auu spring, 
and not unlike that o: the female. ~fhis is not generally 
known, and even by ornithologists has not been at ail 
understood. Recently, however, in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Science ot Philadelphia, tor the 
last quarter of 1899, Mr. Witmer Stone, in a paper en- 
titled “fhe Summer Molt and Plumage o: Ccr.ain 
Ducks,” has thrown much light on ‘the subject. 

Mr. Stone calls attention to the fact that in only one 
of our ducks—the old squaw—dov; ihe adult male pos 
sess a distinct winter plumage wiich is differemt fro: 
the breeding dress, that the old males of ai! our o'ue; 
ducks remain in the sarc plumage from the ti :e they 
arrive in autumn till their departure » orthward in spring, 
and that judging by analogy we’ should suppo;e that 
since these ducks show no tendency toward a change of 
plumage when they leave us in the spring they must 
retain the same feathers that covered them during the 
winter until the end of the breedirig season, when a com- 
plete molt should occur and a new dress be assumed 
exactly like the one just shed. 

That this is not the fact is known. and as stated, the 
“summer plumage,” “molting plumage,” or “plumage 
after the breeding season’’ has been described in some 
species. The first record of this peculiar summer plumage 
in the male ducks is found in the supplement to “Mon- 
tague’s Ornithological Dictionary,” 1813. under the head 
of “The Pintail (Dafila acuta)."" The observations made 
on some domesticated birds are given as follows: “In 
the month of June or beginning of July these birds 
commence their change of plumage, and by degrees after 
making a singular mottled appearance, especially on the 
part of the body which was white before, became by the 
first week in August entirely of a brown color. The 
beautiful bronze on the head, the white streak on each 
side of the neck, and all the white beneath, as well as 
the elegant scapulars, had entirely vanished, and to all 
appearance a sexual metamorphosis had taken place. But 
this change was of short duration, for. about the latter 
end of September one of the males began to assume the 
masculine attire * * * and by the middle of October 
this bird was again in full plumage.” 

Twenty-five years later the naturalist Waterton de- 
scribed a similar molt in the male mallard, and as time 
went on other species were found to undergo like changes. 
In Mr. Ridgway’s “Manual of North American Birds,” 
a number of species are given as having a peculiar sum- 
mer plumage resembling the female. Such are the mal- 
lard, bluewing and cinnamon teal, the gadwall, widgeon, 
pintail and scaup. On the whole, however, very little is 
said in the books about this change. 

Mr. Stone’s examination of four species of eider ducks 
brought back from the Arctic by Mr. E. A. Mcllhenny. 
and taken near Point Barrow, throws considerable light 
on the subject, and Mr. Stone is disposed to believe that 
in all ducks where the plumages of the male and female 
are markedly different we may expect to find this double 
molt and dull summer plumage in the male. He points 
out that this summer plumage isin no sense a nuptial dress, 
and that while it may begin to appear before the young 
birds are hatched, it is not seen. until after the mating 
season is over, and is distinctly a postnuptial dress. The 
change is chiefly restricted to the head, neck, breast and 
scapulars; in other words, to those parts which are most 
conspicuously colored. 

A very impertant point in connection with this sum- 
mer plumage is that the annual molt of the flight feathers 
does not begin until it has been fully acquired, and that 
as soon as the new flight feathers have become strong 
enough to be used the dull plumage as well as the re- 
mainder of the old plumage is lost, the molt of the body 
feathers proceeding in the usual way. In other words, 
this dull plumage lasts only during the period while the 
birds are unable to fly, for, as is well understood, ducks 
molt the quill feathers of their wings all at once, and for 
a time lose the power of flight. Now at such a time a 
dull plumage would naturally be useful in rendering the 
bird inconspicuous, and thereby protecting it. and this, 
Mr. Stone believes, is the explanation of this curious 
summer molt. He adds that the feathers of this plumage 
are very poor and loosely constructed, like the “first” 
plumage of young birds, which is only.a temporary 
summer dress. 


Mr. Stone quotes European authors who have described. 


éider ducks of different species in this dress, but have 
called them young males, evidently not appreciating 
the meaning of the change. He then goes on to describe 
in detail this summer plumage in four species of Pacific 
eiders, and in the red-breasted nser, from which it 
appears that up to July the nuptial dress of the male js 
usually retained, but that by the latter part of August and 
in early. September this “summer molting plumage,” as 
Mr. Stone calls it, is fully assumed. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 
' RecdLar meeting of the Society will be held in the 
American "Musee ‘pf Natural History om Ronieaeen 
ing. April 24,:at'8 ‘o'clock. Fi 
and Batrachiaws.” © 
Secretary 


Smith, “Notes on Some Local Fishes 


Spring Notes. 


Cuar.estown, N. H., April 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: “Spring time is coming,’ though when it will 
actuauy arrive m earnest is somewhat probiematical. 
Anyhow, it has «ome according to the almanac, and my 
daugnter picked a bunch of “pussy willows on Sunday, 
and on iuesday 1 was delighted by the sight ot a pair of 
ropins flirung and coqnetting on the rim of a 1oumain, 
which, with a bu of bare ground around it, haa appeared 
above the snow, on the lawn south of my window. 

then they began tiying about among the trees as if in 
search of a place to build a nest, but it was cold and 
raw yesterday, and they did not put in an appearance. 
‘the snow has gone from the middie of the road, ‘leaving 
a broad streak of mud, and the country teams have dis- 
carded runners and come into the village on wheels. The 
side paths are yet merely ditches, where the snow plows 
cleared them in the winter, and between them and the 
roadway is a sheet of ice 4 or 5 inches thick, through 
which numerous little brooks are cutting narrow chan- 
nels. If this sheet of ice extends under the top snows 
into the woods, as | fear it does, | pity, the squirrels and 
other little “woo. folk,” for the fallen nut must be in- 
accessible, and | fear game, as well as fish, will be 
scarce the coming year. 

{ can indorse what my friend Commissioner Wentworth 
has said as to the drying up of the brooks last summer 
and the probable extermination of the trout in all south- 
ern New Hampshire, and now we are to be favored in 
this town by another “forest raid” by the Diamond Match 
Company, who have secured all the pine timber of any 


consequence about here, and are stripping the hills as fast . 


as possible, while the oak which grows among them has 
been secured by a furniture factory. My squirrel shoot- 
ing days are over, and my grandchildren are all girls, so 
it does not touch me personally, so far as game is con- 
cerned, but I fear the brooks will dry up worse than 
ever, and I hate to see the hills as bare as those of Scot- 
land, for we have not the moist climate in summer to 
keep the streams full. I am sorry to see by Mr. Hough’s 
letters that the spring shooters are-still busy slaughtering 
the migratory birds in the Western States, and fear the 
canvasback and the mallard will follow the wild pigeon 
and the buffalo unless the general Government inter- 
poses soon, but I have said enough on this subject for 
one man not directly affected. 

I might, however, call attention to one point—summer 
woodcock shooting. The sportsmen of some of the 
Middle States complain that if they do not shoot wood- 
cock in July they cannot get them at all. Now I do not 
believe this. The question is as old as the days of Frank 
Forester, when it was pretty clearly shown that woodcocl 
“took to the. woods” during the moulting season, reap- 
pearing laiér, and I know they have not gone south, for 
one of the best days I ever had with those birds was one 
sunny first of November almost forty years ago here in 
New Hampshire. 

Let me add my little tribute to the memory of Fred 
Mather, whom I shall sadly miss from your columns. It is 
some years since I have seen him, but I have read and 
enjoyed all he has written. I first met him in Philadel 
phian in 1876, at the meeting of fishculturists and com- 
missioners at the Centennial Exposition, and afterward at 
Holyoke with Prof. Milner, when I was after shad fry, in 
an attempt to restock the Merrimack River, and have had 
more or less correspondence with him since, always 
redolent, on his part, with that quaint humor which so 
strongly marked his character, and i sincerely regret his 
departure for the better land. I am very glad, however, 
that almost the last words he wrote were an indorsement 
of one of my hobbies—the English spelling of the name 
of the “winninish,” or “wannanish”’—for I can see no 
reason for using the French alphabet, when we have a 
fuller one of our own. on the authority of a tribe of 
Indians who never had an alphabet, and will accept the 
words as I have spelt them as readily as if they were 
spoken by any Canadian from the French spelling. 
Quantum suff. Von W. 





Wild Pigeon Days. 


We have been “looking backward” to-day, and feel 
again that thrill of ‘delignt when as a great favor we 
were allowed to spend an evening with our father on 
biack Creek, seated in the old fiat-bottomed boat and 
commanded to “keep still’’ while the man paddled quietly, 
and father, standing with spear in hand, watched for black 
bass or pickerel, guided in his sure aim by the bright 
fire of pine knots or hickory bark from the jack fastened 
securely at the end of the boat. 

And those delicious pigeon pies! None needed to be 
denied the “dainty dish fit to set before the king.” The 
sky was fairly darkened by the flight of the birds, and at 
eventide what a twittering and chirping from the myriads 
of these pigeons literally swarming on the trees on the 
creek’s bank. It needed no skillful shot to bag this game, 
as it was as plenty as the quail for the Israelites. 

They still fish for bass and pickerel, but the pigeons 
come no more. 

Last season, however, at our little place in the country 
in a thicket of underbrush growing back of the apple 
orchard, were seen wild pigeons smaller than the old-time 
ones, but some were shot by a sportsman, and they’ were 
certainly of the same species. 

Can any of your readers enlighten us in regard to 
these birds? 

Have they been seen elsewhere? It would be a blessing 
indeed to the farming community if they would come in 
great numbers, as with so many imsects, pests and fungus 
diseases farmer would now welcome the pigeon 
and appreciate its value as never before. 

Saran B. Bowerman. 

[To persons who have time and again looked up the 

occurrence of the passenger pigeon in various 
localities, and have eae the bird 


thing different, phrase “wild pigeon 
han the ones” has 2 suspicious sound. ere 
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ruthlessly as ever were the wild pigeons, but as their 
numbers are so much less, fewer can be killed at one 
time, —¥ they still exist, though growing constantly 
searcer.} . 


Hawk and Carrier Pigeon. 

West Point, N. Y., April. 6—On March 3 | saw a 
duck hawk strike and kill a pigeon, and scaring off the 
hawk I rescued the body of its victim. It was a carrier 
with an aluminum band on its left ankle marked T—54758, . 


the letter T lying on its side. To whom does this pigeon 
belong ? Wirt Rosinson. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
A Veey Olo-Times. 


Cuicaco, Ill.—From time to time we get word of one 
of the old-time plains hunters of a past generation. Some- 
times these men prove fakes and frauds, and most often 
their experiences are not of consequence. It is therefore 
a discovery of singular interest to get word this week 
of a man who was not-only an old-timer of the West, but 
whose very long life entitles him to respect if for no other 
reason. 

The Morning Record, of Traverse City, Mich., bearing 
date of March 2, recounts the birthday celebration, at 
Traverse City, of the one hundredth birthday of Dan 
Whipple, who for ten years past has been a citizen of that 
country. The event was one of considerable consequence, 
and Mr. Whipple was greeted by many friends. 

It is said of Dan Whipple that the story of his life, if 
written, would read like a romance, instead of the actual 
experiences of an ordinary mortal. He was born March 1, 
1800, a century ago, at Franklinville, Cattaraugus county, 
N. Y., a farmer boy. At twenty-two he started alone 
for the great West, which seemed to call him. He saw 
Chicago when it was but a group of hovels. He traveled 
most of the way on foot to the Missouri River, where he 
made a partnership with George Trasker, and together 
they trapped all over the Indian country of the upper 
West beyond the river. 

In 1843 Whipple joined the Fremont expedition across 

the Salt Lake country and over the mountains, a journey 
of fourteen months, all full of hardships. It is not stated 
which one this was of the Fremont expeditions; but it 
is stated that about eight years before the Civil War 
Whipple became the friend of Kit Carson, and that they 
hunted together all through the Rockies, fighting Indians 
and having the customary experiences of that land and 
time. They crossed the Rockies together, and Whipple is 
said to be mentioned in earlier publications as figuring 
in many of Carson’s exploits. Whipple was in the wildest 
West for forty years, and during that time crossed the 
Rockies no less than six different times.. His story might 
have been that of the dime novel Indian killer, for his 
sweetheart was murdered by Indians while he was yet a 
young man, and from that time on he was upon a per- 
petual warpath. Of these things Whipple does not speak 
very freely, and indeed he seems to have been very reti- 
cent about his whole life, never in the least vaunting 
himself. One must confess never to have noted his name 
in the records of thé early plainsmen and explorers, or at 
least not to have retained recollection of the fact; yet his 
story outruns that of the oldest of our old-time Western 
men. How he has been overlooked so long is something 
of a puzzle, but it is to be hoped that he may yet live many 
years. 
“ Whipple comes of a centenarian family. He declares 
that his father was 113 years of age, and adds the most 
startling statement that his grandfather lived to 133 years. 
His father served in the war of 1812. Dan Whipple him- 
self served for four years in the Northern Army in the 
Civil War, enlisting with the First lowa Volunteers. He 
was at Pittsburg Landing, Pea Ridge and other important 
engagements. He was in California in the gold days, but 
preferred hunting to mining. After the war he came to 
Michigan. Three years ago, when ninety-seven years of 
age, he was on a bear hunt in Michigan Upper Peninsula. 
Just before his birthday he walked seventeen miles in 
one day, in deepish snow, and he walked five miles on his 
one hundredth birthday. He is said to be still a hale 
old man, though failing perceptibly in the last ten years. 
His photograph was taken at the occasion of his cen- 
tennial day. He lives at the house of Alex Mason, near 
Traverse City, Mich. : 3 

Here is surely an old-timer, and his story is worthy of 
something better than the exploitation of the Sunday 
press. The newspaper which tells his story as above is a 
modest one, and makes its statements in good faith, so 
that one may not doubt the essential accuracy of its story. 
of Dan Whipple’s life. Strangest of all is the fact that 
Whipple himself seems not to have attracted attention 
as an old Western man before to-day. He should out- 

Ruxton Ruxton, be comrade to the shade of Bill Williams 
and friend of the living Bill Hamilton. These old men 
are a precious legacy of the past, but they seem doomed 
to an oblivion never earned by the character of their 


deeds. 
Distinguished Offenders. 

Fish Commissioners Kercheval and Vogelsang recently 
spoiled a nice dinner out in San Francisco. The dinner 
was to have beem given by Assistant District Attorney W. 
H. Alford to District Attorney Byington, Frank Gould, 
Gavin McNab and other politicians. It was announced 
as a game dinner, though the season was closed. 
The two officers on mah tome mato Areneed quail, a 
ducks, many grouse, etc., in possession of two pou 
firms. The game was boxed and marked “blackbirds.” 
It' was given to charitable institutions. The district 
attorneys seem to 








have been unskilled in their business. 








aud with what is no doubt truth, that the head of water’ 
in the river was not much affected, except as the lumber- 


-men desired. In this connection it is interesting: to note 


comment of a very different nature which was made on 
this same work some years ago, the instance in €spe€ciai 
point being a two-page article in Harper’s Weekly of Jan, 
y, 1897. The writer of that article was an enthusiast ovér 
this preservation business, and he undoubtedly saw in 
these big Government dams a work which to his mind 
would be of great usefulness all along the river. It is an 
iridescent but empty dream, this old-time view of’ these 
reservoirs up in the pine woods, as witness a few qou- 
tations irom the text of the story: 

“At any time from the early spring months until the 
late autumn—until the frost king has begun his sway, in 
fact—the Mississippi River for nearly 400 miles of its 
course can be controlled, regulated, manipulated! From 
his office in St. Paul Major Jones, directing the opera- 
tion oi the system, can send out orders which will, at a 
given hour, bring to any part of the river in all this upper 
portion a given amount of increased flow, in any depth 
from % inch to 2 feet 6 inches. * * * It is a strange 
power which this man wields—the controlling of hundreds 
of miles in the course of one of the mightiest rivers of the 
globe, holding it in check, steadily supporting it in time 
of sore need, raising it from its rocky bed, where it lies 
a stricken giant, prone and weak, undone by the tremen- 
dous attacks of the deadly, devastating drought * * * 
This vast reservoir system stands unique among the 
engineering enterprises of the world. It accentuates anew 
the mental equipment of the men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has been a magnificent help to the noblest 
stream of water on the globe, giving it for all time to 
come the splendid aid of the strong arm of man.” 

Now, isn’t that all very nice writing—nice to read and 
to think about? And is it not too bad that the old 
steamboat men and the river guides and all that half am- 
phibious element which ought to know about these things 
cannot agree with the writer of those lovely sentences? 
They think the old Mississippi could always take care of 
itself pretty well without the “strong arm of man,” and 
that she did not formerly languish very much on her 
rocky bed. 

There are some few partial truths in the above en- 
thusiastic articie, prominent among these the statement 
that the reservoir system has been a “magnificent help.” 
It has indeed been a magnificent help—to the lumber- 
men! When they are through with it it is likely the river 
will be left to languish again the way it used to do. And, 
by the way, since the big Winnebigoshish dam was 
blown out last year we haven't heard that the Gulf of 
Mexico has gone. dry, or anything stopped the Minneap- 
olis mills, have we? And yet the frost king has held his 
sway there for at least one solstice. He will be holding 
it in a yet warmer region before those dams are worth 
one-tenth of what they cost to anybody but the lumber- 
men who are stealing the Indian pine. Take one-tenth 
of what they cost, give the Indians one-tenth of what is 
theirs, and you will be doing some justice to the Indians 
and some good to the people. As to the dams, they are 
nice things. We all used to like to build dams, when we 
were boys. But blow them all out, and methinks the 
Father of Waters would still be found doing business at 
the old stand. 


The Wishintnne Club. 


The Wishininne Club meets daily at a certain Randolph 
street place, the assembly hour being 1 P. M. sharp. 
There are sume bankers, some merchants, an artist or 
so, the librarian of the biggest library in the city, some 
men prominent in politics, the president of the Board 
of Education of Chicago, ete., -ete.,.so that it may be 
seen that wealth, beauty and culture are there in abso- 
lute profusion. Yet no one of the members is proud 
either of his wealth, his beauty or his culture. Every one 
who comes there is a sportsman and is proudest ot all 
of his doings by lake or river, in the fields or forests. 
Each man is a good shot and a good angler, or thinks he 
is, though openly scoffed at by his fellows. They are 
talking of establishing a little game preserve and club 
of their own one of these days, not a thousand miles away 
irom Chicago, though that is not yet to be called news. 

After luncheon is over at the Wishininne Club there is 
daily a brief symposium on things pertaining to sport, and 
occasionally one hears a story a bit out of the ordinary, 
true or not so true. Yesterday conversation began upon 
angling matters, and some one mentioned the fact of a 
muscallunge being caught up at Fox Lake, with a spoon 
hook fast in its mouth. “The odd part of that,” said Mr. 
Wells, “is the fact that this was the same spoon hook lost 
by Buff Clark there more than a year ago.” 

“Pshaw, that’s nothing,” said Mr. Pope; “that’s hap- 
pened lots of times. I’ve heard of such occurrences a 
hundred times myself.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wells, reflectively, “I know-it; so have 
I. The only strange thing about this is that Mr. Clark 
lost that spoon two years before, and it was up in Rice 
Lake, Minn., more than 600 miles away.” 

No one said anything at this. It was rather a deli- 
cate thing to comment upon. “Moreover,” continued 
the story teller, “the spoon hook had Mr. Clark’s mono- 
gram on the back, so there could be no doubt as to the 
identity of the spoon—none whatever.” 

“Oh, certainly not—not in the least,” said everybody 
hastily, lest Mr. Wells should think his veracity ques- 
tioned. 

Thus encouraged, the first speaker went on: “Singular 
thing,” he said, ‘“‘what odd circumstances sometimes take 
place out hunting. Now, about twenty years ago, down 
in this Calumet country, where the Kleinman boys used 
to shoot, one day Henry and Abe Kleinman were out 
shooting ducks, or, rather, at this time Henry was shoot- 
ing and Abe was two miles. away, in a wagon, driving 
across the bottoms. A duck came across where Henry 
was and he fired at it and apparently did not touch it,- 
which was the first time such 4 thing ever happened in the 
life of Henry Kleinman. -Henry sat down and began to 
cry, because he thought he was going to be sick, or some- 
thing. Now, Abe tarned arou saw this duck come 
on not hit, and was thinking what a sad thitig it was f 
one of the family to miss a duck. The bird came ri 
over him as He sat in the wagon, but he no 
could not shoot. He pulled ode ot tr at 
the duck. It gave a convulsive vand flat to 
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the ground! I might say it fell in the wagon; but it didn’t, 
only near the wagon, and Abe went out and got it, thus 
saving the honor of the family. Henry had hit’ it in the 
wing bone with one shot. When it saw another Klein- 
man pointing at it it tried to rise swiftly, and the extra 
effort broke the shattered’: wing bone. That is really ~a ~ 
true story.” 

“Qh, of course, of course,” said everybody. 

“That reminds me of something of the same sort that 
happened up at Fox’ Lake,” said Mr. Pope. “Mr. Wells 
is right in saying this is true, for he was the hero of my 
story, whitch is quite similar. We were standing in our 
blind one spring day and bluebills came across and he 
fired at them. They went on a half mile, not’ hit so far 
as we could see, and then one of them quietly lit out in‘ 
the lake. Old man Stanley was out with ex-Mayor Hemp 
Washburne, of Chicago, and Hemp, he says, ‘Let’s go ° 
over that way,:and I think I can hit ’em if they don’t 
fly. So they went over, and he kept ready to shoot till 
they got within 10 feet of the duck, and then Stanley told 
him not to shoot, for the duck was dead. And so it was. 
Now, who ought to have had that duck?” 

“The one that saw it first,” was the opinion of the legal 
department. 

“But that isn’t the only time I ever heard of such a 
thing,” continued Mr. Pope. “My friend Brewtser was 
out in Iowa shooting last September, and he. was across 
a marsh a mile away when he saw a man shoot at a mal- 
lard. As in Mr. Kleinman’s case, it flew on as though 
not hit, and came so close to Brewster that he raised his 
gun to shoot at it. Just as he did so it let go and came 
down stone dead before he had time to pull trigger.” 

“That story seems really to be a very common one,” 
said Mr. Graham Harris, judicially. 

“T'Il never forget,” said Mr. Clark, the bank president, 
“about a little day I once had hunting with this same 
gentleman, Mr. Washburne. Dick Turtle came to one 
of us and said he knew where we could get a good bird 
dog, and we asked where, and he said, ‘Out in the dog 
pound.’ Sure enough we did find a pretty fair looking 
bird dog there, and we bailed him out for $10. That next 
morning we started out before daybreak to try for some 
shooting, out southwest of town, and we had the dog 
tied behind the buggy. Three different times we had 
farmers call out to us, and point at something or other 
behind us, but we thought it was nothing important. 
‘They just ain’t used to seeing me dressed up this way,’ 
said Hemp, who was Mayor then. Well, we drove out 
about six miles and stopped to lock around. We found 
the pace had been a bit too strong for our new dog. He 
was stone dead, and had the hair wore off him where we 
had been skating him along the right of way of the road.” 

“Well,of all fool things!” said Mr. Dennis, the smoker 
on his left. 

And that ain’t all,” said Mr. Clark. “That night, when 
we came back to the horse and buggy, what do you think 
we found? We had left our horse hitched up all right, 
head pointed away from the buggy. On this both Mr. 
Washburne and myself agree perfectly. Well, when we 
came back, that horse was standing, still hitched up, and 
without a strap broken or stwisted, but with his head 
pease to the dashboard! Now, how do you account for 
that?” ; 

It was the unanimous opinion of the legal department 
that the horse must have turned a somersault, and indeed 
this would appear to be the most logical theory. But 
what made him throw the somersault? That is still a 
mystery. 

“T heard a singular thing the other day,” resumed Mr. 
Wells, “toid by Charlie Beck, of Evanston. He was out 
goose hunting, down along the Kankakee River, some 
time ago, and was shooting at the geese with buckshot for 
his load. He shot one goose hard, and it flew off, with 
no sign of immediate stopping. Two days later the 
goose was found in a tree top, two miles below. The 
heavy shot had cut open its body, and as it flew across 
this tree it actually was entangled by its protruding viscera 
and so held fast.” 

“A friend of mine shot a man once,” said another, 
“and this reminds of a funny thing that once happened 
to Jack Parker, the well-known trapshooter, over at De- 
triot. Jack was sitting on a fence about 30 yards ahead 
of his companion, when they were out snipe hunting, and 
the other fellow shot Jack good and plenty as he sat on 
the fence, knocking him off on the other side and making 
him awfully mad. ‘The careless shooter was scared more 
than Jack was, and he seemed to get a bad case of rattles. 
He came running up to Jack with tears in his eyes, and 
holding out a big red apple he had found in his pocket, 
“Oh, Jack, Jack, I didn’t mean to; I didn’t mean to! 
Here, take this,” he sobbed. He wanted to square himself 
the best he could, and as it happened this apple did it, 
for Jack burst out laughing and let it go at that, though 
he never tires of telling how the fellow looked, coming 
up with a red apple as a peace offering for a skin full 
of shot.” 

“Well,” said another one, “I expect some of the fun- 
niest things that ever did happen have happened to 
shooters and fishers. Now, for instance, take the case of 
the joke the Saginaw gang played on their friend Charlie 
Davis, over there. They were all out on a trout fishing 
trip, and they had to leave the wagon and walk a little 
way to the stream. . Mr. Davis had along a bottle of gin 
which he prized very much for medicinal purposes, as it 
had been recommended by his physician as a tonic after 
a case of the grip. This bottle he placed in a spring of 
cold water near where the wagon was left, and went away 
forgetting it. Not so careless was another member of the 
party, who went over to the bottle and poured ont the 
gin, refilling the bottle with water. He said it was a 
shame for a man to drink gin, anyhow. That night when 
they all got ready to start home, Mr. Davis bethought him 
of his bottle of gin, and also thought it was time for a 
bit of tonic. He went over in. the dusk of evening to the 
place where he had left his medicine, and picking up the 
bottle took a good pull at it. A look of horror oyer- 
spread his face as he turned toward his friends. ‘My God! 
boys,” said he, “I’m ruined! I’ve got diphtheria! I’ve 
lost my taste!’ He has never yet heard the last of that 


At this point the club adjourned for the day. 
‘Wid Turkeys in Oklahoma. 
I was talking to-day with Fred Taylor, one of the elds’ 
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est old-time shooters of Chicago, and a man who spends ' 


each winter in the Indian Nations, where he was long en- 
gaged in the cattle business. Mr. Taylor says that the 
turkeys, not long ago nearly cleaned out over a wide 
strip of country there, seem now to be abundant again in 
some parts of that country, especially the Caddo, Kiowa 
and Comanche, and Choctaw reservations. He said he 
had no trouble in killing all he wanted last winter. The 
settlement of Oklahoma opened about 6,000,c.’ acres of 
land, but left about 13,600,000 acres untouchd by settlers 
below there. The opened lands are now held by farmers 
who have many of them grown rich since the wild race 
tor land seven years ago. The game was largely killed 
off of that country the first year after it was opened, but 
some of it took refuge in the Indian lands not opened, 
where not everybody is allowed to hunt. In these close 
districts the turkeys and deer are still to be found. 

“I made one hunt in Arkansas a few years ago, in the 
thick woods country,” said Mr. Taylor, “and I want to 
say to you that if you have to hunt turkeys in the deep 
woods you'd better buy em. In the Indian Nations in 
the old days it was common to see a thousand turkeys 
on one roost in a single night. They fed out over the 
ridges and prairies, but every night every turkey would 
come into the creek bottoms to roost. They always roost 
over water, if it’s only a little bit of a creek. One or two 
of us killed 32 turkeys out of 40 shots, in one roost. 

“We used to go down there and have great shooting. 
Fifteen years ago five of us went down there from Chi- 
cago; as I remember it was John and Bill Haskell and 
Jack Whiting and myself, maybe one other, that went in, 
and we were there on the South Fork of the Canadian for 
a couple of weeks or so. We killed 360 turkeys, and we 
brought 120 of them back to Chicago. It is hard to give 
a turkey away down there. No one wants them. An In- 
dian won’t touch a turkey under any circumstances.” 


E. Houcs. 
$00 Borcz Buiipine, Chicago, Ill. 


The Phantom Moose. 


AzsouT a hundred miles north of the St. Lawrence 
River, deep in the Laurentian forest, is a lake, called by 
the Indians Woulumkok, and by the white trappers 
Kowenkok. ; 

It is accessible only by canoe and trail. Its clear, cold 
waters are prolific in fish—the great Northern pike, with 
its perpendicular bars of gold; the muscalonge and the 
large gray trout. Black bears ate often seen on its 
shores, and moose and caribou visit it. Surrounded on 
all sides by the illimitable woods, dense and tangled 
as when Champlain and his dusky allies threaded the in- 
tricate mazes of the Canadian wilderness, it is a typical 
forest lake—an “eye of the forest.” 

That it has or ought to have its own mysteries and 
legends will sufficiently appear by an incident now 
veraciously chronicled. 

I visited it last August, crossed it in a canoe and went 
beyond, northward, by trails to Lake Baude, Lake Duval 
and Sleigh Lake, camping for several days and nights. 

On the trail near Lake Woulumkok the huge track 
of an animal was plainly visible here and there, but I 
took no particular thought of it until a subsequent event 
brought it to mind. 

Later in the season, when the autumn winds were 
driving the first snow clouds over the lake, a hunter 
friend, whom I shall designate the Veteran, arrived with 
his guides at the southern shore and embarked. As he 
was sitting in his canoe wrapped in a heavy shooting coat 
and caressing hig good rifle while the snow flakes whirled 
around his head, the leading guide, Aimé, called in low 
tones, “Un orignal, un orignal!” 

The Veteran roused himself; and looking ahead, saw 
in the lake, moving through the water toward the shore, 
a monstrous pair of antlers, like the banches of a wide- 
spreading oak. 

Urged by Aimé’s nimble paddle, the canoe jumped 
ahead. The chase lasted for five minutes. It seemed half 
an hour. Then the enormous bulk of the animal rose 
from the water, looming up at the side of a large rock 
on the edge of the beach. He stood between the canoe 
and the rock. The Veteran, cool as a Laurentian morn- 
ing, firm and steady of nerve and muscle, blazed away, 
broadside on, from the canoe. The monarch dipped his 
big antiers, as if with magnificent courtesy he acknowl- 
edged a salute, but the royal dignity of attitude only 
aroused the sportsman’s ambition to secure such a rare 
prize, and he pumped the magazine of his rifle empty 
of its lightning bolts; yet, except for the courtly bow- 
ing of his head, the moose appeared undisturbed by the 
roar and din and the pelting of the balls. 

As he started for the woods the Veteran and his guides 
leaped ashore and rushed after him, but Mercury-like 
wings seemed to spring from the feet of the beast, and he 
swept through space with incredible speed and ease. The 
hunters recollected afterward that as they pursued they 
heard no sound of crashing through the bush, no 
dashing or rattling of antlers against the tree trunks, but 
that with the silence of the falling snow flakes the 
coveted game rushed on until he vanished behind the 
drapery of the low-hanging cloud. 

Diligent search was made for him, but without success. 
The soiution of the mystery was to be learned where the 
waters of the lake met the shore. 

Perplexed in the extreme, the hunters returned to the 
rock on the beach, and found six scars on its granite 
face, showing conclusively that all the balls of the maga- 
zine had torn clean through the body of the beast. 

Then the Veteran knew that he shot at the Giant Phan- 
tom Moose of Lac Woulumkok. J. W. H. 





New York Preserve Trespass Law. 


Poucuxkerpste, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Under Section 236 of the Fish and Game Law just re- 
pealed, an individual owner or lessee of the. ‘premises 
upon which it was claimed a penalty had ‘been incurred 
was authorized to bring an action for its recovery without 

iving security for costs, and any other individual could 

ring an action w giving such pet 

Under the law just enacted this right been entirely 
taken away from the owners or lessees of:premises who 
are the ones primarily interested, but given to i 
upon their giving security for costs, as will 


appear by 


- - ’ — 


feference to Section 168 of the law just enacted, which 


is impart es follows: 

“Actions by Private Persons or Societies—A private 
person except the owner or lessee of premises upon 
which a penalty is incurred, on giving security for costs 
to be approved by a judge of the court in which the action 
is brought and any society or corporation for the protec- 
tion of fish or game, may recover-in his or its name any 
penalty im by this act, and shall be entitled in case 
of collection to one-half of the recovery; the balance shall 
be paid to the Commission.” 

As I am the owner in part or wholly of a couple of 
lakes or ponds, I am interested in trying to find out why 
a right of action to recover penalties should be denied to 
me while it is given to an outsider who has no interest in 
protecting my property. UL S. Vv. 


A Bag of Turkeys. 


Waite I was engaged in having assessment work done 
on some mining lands in Newton county, Ark., in De- 
cember, 1899, I was informed by some boys who came to 
our camp that on the mountain north of us I could find 
a large drove of wild turkeys. Now if anything makes 
me feel happier than to see a bunch of these splendid 
birds feeding I do not know what it is. 

The mountains in that section are very rugged and 
heavily timbered, but the woods are rather open, the un- 
dergrowth being sparse and small. The timber is white, 
black and post oak, hickory, beech, walnut, cherry and a 
half-dozen other kinds, and such timber! Walnut 6 feet 
in diameter, and white oak the same; in fact, nowhere 
in the South does such a wealth of timber exist. 

One bright afternoon, taking my shotgun, as good a 
one as any gun I have ever seen, I climbed the steep 
mountain for about one mile to where a beautiful spring 
bursts from the rocks. I stopped and was erfjoying the 
solitude of the gloomy, grand old forest when I espied a 
yellowhammer on a small tree and shot him. This dis- 
turbed two gray squirrels that ran to the top of a large 
wild cherry tree, but two loads of No. 6 put them in my 
game bag. 

I then started north along a path, but had only gone a 
short distance when I walked out of the path to look down 
into a grove of post oaks, when I beheld a sight that put 
my heart to heaving like a trip hammer. Twenty-six 
as fine turkeys as I ever saw, not 200 yards distant, were 
feeding as though — could harm them, and paying 
no attention to the noise I had. made killing the bird and 
squirrels. Armed only with a shotgun with some No. 
2 shot cartridges, I began the task of getting in reach of 
those turkeys. 

Down on my knees and hands I went, and after forty 
minutes of hard work I was within 75 yards of them. 
Selecting two big gobblers that were close together and in 
line. I gave them both barrels, and maybe there wasn’t a 
racket on that hillside. One of them began to flop and 
whirl around like a chicken with its head cut off, and the 
other flew about 200 yards at right angles with the re- 
mainder of the drove that had gone over a high bluff into 
a ravine about one-fourth of a mile from where they 
rose. He came to the ground, staggered a few steps, rose 
and when he had gone perhaps 100 yards he let go and 
came tumbling down dead. I ran to the first one, and 
hanging him up in a small tree, followed the other, and 
did the same with him. 

Just then I heard some dogs on the opposite side of 
the mountain begin to bark and a boy to encourage them. 
I knew this would turn the other turkeys back, so I hur- 
ried across a small draw and around to the north of 
where they came to the ground and climbed on some 
large rocks, where I had a good view of the mountain 
side. In a minute or two I saw two hens coming for 
me on a dead run, and waited*until they were within 40 
yards. I-gave one of them the left hand barrel, and as 
the other rose I knocked her a clean summersault. 

I now had four as fine turkeys as I ever saw, and not 
caring to hunt any more that day, I hung the two hens 
over my back and carried them to the gobblers, and when 
I finally got them all together I tied their heads together. 

By resting frequently I reached camp about sun- 
down, where I was received as a hero by Harry, my 
seven-year-old boy, who loves hunting and hunting stories 
as well as I do. We feasted like kings for a few days, and 
when these turkeys began to grow beautifully less 
under the attention which they received from the family 
and the five men who were working in the zinc mines for 
me, I took the same gun and went to the same moun- 
tain; but that is another story, and if the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM want to hear it I'll tell it another 
time. J. E. Lonpon. 


As to Hogg Island Brant. 





’ Editor Forest and Stream: 


In a very recent issue of your valuable paper a short 
article appeared entitled “Attacked by Brant on H 
Island.” It described a night flight of brant about the 
lighthouse, where the keeper and his friend procured 
guns and in sheer self-defense, I presume, killed 268 
of the , blinded birds, who were on their annual 
place of safety for birds in the spring. 
Do you not think that it would be an act of humanity 
and preservation toward brant and other birds who may 
be journeying northward in future springs to their breed- 
ing ground, to ask the Government to have placard 
posted about that island giving its namie? M 

Duwnvitte, Ont., April 2. 


Good 


Signs in Ohio. 






Spring in New England. 

Boston, April 7—Mr. L. Dana Chapman, Sectetary 
and Treasurer of the Megantic Club, is just out of the 
woods froin a flying trip to the club’s preserve. It. took 
two days each way to make the trip, including a couple 
of night rides to and from Portland to Boston. rail 
the matter was easy as far as Rangeley and Dead River, 
but the rest of the way had to be done by teams, and 
ant guides al 7ighe asd cogaged in tating in’ suptiion 

es an in in. su ‘ 
the last part of the distance on hand sleds, The snow 
was from 5 to 7 feet deep, thawing a little in the middle 
of the day, but freezing to a very strong crust each night. 
He believes that this crust would have borne teams in 
good shape in the morning, but late in the day they would 
ve been utterly lost in the snow. He took a number 
of photographs of snow scenes. One of the camps is en- 
tirely buried in snow, only the chimney being visible. 
Another camp is out of the snow only as to the roof. As 
to the game in that region, the guides say that the deer 
are all right, a great many having yarded not far from 
the different camps. As to partridges there is a good deal 
of doubt. The deep snows, followed by crusts, may have 
been decidedly disastrous. The guides have seen but 
little of them since the winter set in. 
What is termed The Boys’ Party, of the. Monomoy 


‘Brant Club, has just returned from its week’s shooting at 


the club’s preserve. There were six or eight members 
and invided guests in this party, including ae F. 
Colburn, of Newton; A. H. Wright, of Abbington; Hon. 
R. G. Gray, of Walpole; E. Frank Lewis, of Lawrence; 
eg Dorr, Benjamin Dorr, Edward Bigelow and two 
or three others, of Boston. The party had about the 
worst of tides for shooting at that point, since the shoot- 
ing from the boxes has to be done at low tide, but they 
succeeded in getting thirty-one brant and three geese. 
One party had been down before this, but had indifferent 
success. The third party—six in number—is there at this 
writing. Mr. E. Frank Lewis made a number of pictures 
with his camera, and they promise to be very interesting 
when finished, especially one that should take in a flock 
of about thirty brant. Harry Reed; usually with this 
party, was hindered by business, though expecting to go 
up to the last moment. SPECIAL. 


The Massachusetts Game Bill. 


Worcester, Mass., April 7—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Referring to your correspondent, Special, in your issue of 
April 7, in regard to the Massachusetts game legislation 
being in a bad way, we will have to differ with him. Our 
bill, which he calls the Bennet bill, is really House Bill 
No. 549. This bill prohibits the sale of partridges and 
woodcock for three years, with a slight change in the 
opening of the season on all game birds till Oct. 10, and 
this went before the Legislature on a favorable report 
from the Legislative Committee on Fish and Game—o to 2 
in favor of the bill—instead of having leave to withdraw, 
as stated by Special. 

Not at all. We do not think we are in a bad way; we 
think that the people are beginning to see the right and 
justice in pfeserving the partridge, and that to stop its 
sale is the only way to do it.’ A.B. F. Kinney, 
President Massachusetts Central Committee for the Bet- 

ter Protection of Game. 


Gamg-Sire Slicherings. 


That Old Story. 


East WareHAM, Mass., Match 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of to-day is a query from W. W. 
Hastings, who wishes to know about the story of “The 
Two iii hlanders.” It was written by James Hogg, 
ofttimes called the “Ettrick Shepherd,” and can be found 
in Hillard’s Second Class Reader of 1856. 

The scene is laid on the banks of the Albany River, 
which falls into Hudson Bay. The characters are two 
brothers Macdonald, and the adventure resulted from 
their finding a cavern containing a litter of pigs nearly 
half-grown. the smaller man, undertook to crawl 
in and dirk the shoats, while Donald stood guard at the 
entrance. Simultaneously with the first squeals from the 
pigs an old boar made his appearance, “roaring and 
grinding his tusks, while the fire of rage gleamed from his 
eyes. Donald said not a word for fear of alarming 
Mack; besides, the boar was so hard upon him ere he 
was aware, he scarcely had time for anything, so settling 
himself firm and cocking his gun, he took his aim, buat 
that the shot might prove the more certain death, he 
suffered the boar to come within a few paces of him be- 
fore he ventured to fire. He at last drew the fatal 
trigger, expecting to blow out his eyes, brains and. all.” 

e failed to go, and the boar raised the siege in a 


ly. The animal pursued him but a short way and re- 
turned to the burrow; fortunately, it had to drag it- 
self into the mouth of the den, where its hind feet were 
powerless. At this juncture Donald seized its tail and 
held back for all he was worth’ while the boar pulled, and 
shoved ‘with ‘all his might whien it tried to back out. 
“Mack, who was unconscious of what was going 
on above ground, wondered in what tay"he came to be in- 
volved in ttter dafkness in a moment. He i 
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him the columns. of Forest ap Stream, but that trifle longer than. mine... E. fe -ton wane: of 
was to Kaow him. well, and I have tead everything be - March 24. ia speaking i-th’ Pere Macguette, ‘ello of 
ovis sweeten t. lytom traet that -he will eae Sebibs eeonle ct tei te bee dee 
ed as ag are than he knew of. gives 342 pounds ang’ the Neavitstwaaeen: 42 
res " ALTER B. SAvARY. doubt that they have hooked. fish’ as ‘long as'-the one 


It seems to bear the 
line to that firm would make verification easy. I haven't 
seen the book myself, so am shy ‘of definite statement 





Sex and River Sishing. 
More About the Boardman. 


‘ Pi you wens to know anything about fe. fishing or 
ing tackle; guns or game; or places to use 
oa or any other old pa wherein there is pure sport, 
just address yourself to the Forest AND STREAM brother- 
hood and prepare to be astonished and grateful, for well 
will the results merit these emotions. 

I wanted to know about Osage orange for rods, so I 
inserted a modest request for information in a letter to 
Forest AND STREAM, and great has. been my reward. 
Osage orange, bethabara, hickory, dogwood, osier wil- 
low, shadblo many other woods and their treat- 





w and 

ment are now an open book to me, and more, I have 

eno: ‘a and lancewood to enable me to put 

my newly acquired lore in practice fixing up my two 
ods 


ly rods. 

The same mail that brought the paper with my letter 
in it bro also the first answer to it from a brother 
angler in New Jersey. He said he didn’t know any- 
thing about it himself, but gave me the address of an- 
other who did, from whom I received a very cordial 
letter stating that he made a heavy rod for salt water 
fishing of Osage orange, and it stood the test of killing 
a 37-pound fish that took over an hour of hard work to 
land. Then from Racine, Wis., another wrote that he 
and his fishing companion each made a bass rod of the 
wood, and after the first small bass had been done to 
death the tool would have answered admirably to fish 
around a corner with. They took good and plenty and 
kept all they got: : 

A letter from_a Grand Rapids man, who is not a 
stranger to the Boardman, contained some very timely 
instructions as to the treatment of our native woods and 
was accompanied by several pieces of bethabara and 
lancewood for working into tips. 3 

A Toledo, O., correspondent sent me a circular de- 
scribing a two-piece silk-wound rod and offered to 
send me a couple to try. I sat right down and wrote 
him, “Don’t.” It would only add to my burden, for 
alas! I cannot spare the price. I have five children, of 
whom four are large enough to fish, and it’s going to be 
a hard scrap to furnish them with the necessary tackle. 

The only one who responded to my call that I cannot 
forgive until I have been wp the river and. surrounded a 
good rainbow is a rod maker, who send me his cata- 
logue and shattered the last remnants of my peace of 
mind. 

Owing to serious sickness in my family I have been 
unable to answer as yet, individually, the many kind let- 
ters received, but will éndeavor to do so at an early date. 
All I can do at present-to respond to this kindness of 
my brothers of the rod is to invite them to go a-fishing 
with me up the Boardman. 

A gentleman in Pittsburg Pa., writes to ask if I think 
it would be a good place for him to spend his vacation. 
I have not answered him yet, for I don’t know what to 
say; and lest a brother angler, lured by what I have 
told of the Boardman, should come here, and, luck being 
not with him, get no fish, and so feel justified in speak- 
ing of the stream and my tales of it in an uncompli- 
mentary manner, I will grve a short description of the 
stream and its inhabitants as I have known them for the 
past twenty years, and let others judge for themselves. 


Traverse City lies at the head of the west arm of Grand 
Traverse Bay near the northern end of lower penin- 
sula of Michigan. It is a bright, clean city of 10,000 


inhabitants, entered by a line of steamers from Chicago 
and three railroads. There are good hotels, livery sta- 
bles and roads, and the walking is excellent. 

The waters available for trout fishing extend from the 
forks, thirteen miles southeast of town, over forty or 
more miles of river to within two miles of the new 
court house. One can take the 6 A. M. G. R. & I. train 
to Keystone, five miles; Slight’s Siding, eight miles, or 
Mayfield Bridge, twelve miles, fish all day and return on 
the evening train in time for a late dinner. Lunch can 


be foraged from any one of numerous farm houses. To 


ee ee eee arene aan» oe une, one 
had up the track without asking. The spacing of the 
ties is just uneven enough to suit the gait of a weary 
soul who has just missed the last train or whose horse 
has got tired waiting for a bite and gone home on his 
own account, as my boy‘and I have experienced. 

The stream can be waded most of the way and is clear 
of brush, so that casting a fly is a pleasure unmixed with 
any temptation to raise the te ture. The lower 
three miles can be negotiated dry footed from the bank. 
When I try it I generally either slip or jump in before I 
have reached the second pool below the Boardman Elec- 
tric Light Co.’s dam. 

And the fish, they are there in goodly numbers and 
satisfactory size. All you have to do is to convince them 
that you “know a bank” where they would be happier. 
The native speckled trout were always there. Seven or 
eight years ago the rai and 


ured. an. inch more, but 





before mentioned, for, I firid my.arm is ;shorter {than I 
should have guessed, being only 19 inches on the front 
side, and to the tip of my middle finger 26 ‘inches. I 


manned the net and landed for a friend a rainbow that © 


weighed 334 pounds and measured 21 inches, 
caught one that weighed pounds and seen one that 
weighed § pounds. Wash Pound, for many years a con- 
..& I. R. R., and formerly a station 
master in the Union Depot in Grand Rapids, caught one 
of 64% pounds, and C. Germaine secured a fish of 6% 
pounds. I heard from a reliable source of one man who 
last season got both a 2-pound speckled trout and an- 
other, either a rainbew or German brown,-that weighed 
6% pounds dressed. I am tempted to keep the climax 
until I have heard again from Mr. Hough and the Pére 
Marquette, but it is hard to get the stopper in while there 

* is such a whopper in the bottle, so here goes: 

Four miles wp the river is a dam, a pond and the before 
mentioned power house, where the wheels go around to 
the end that we may have light on our city streets. Un- 
der the power house is a wheel and under the wheel is 
a deep, deep hole. In the power house was a man, Pete 
by name, who loved to watch the trout play in the’ deep 
hole under the wheel. Now, one day, Pete saw a big 
fish in said hole. Coincidences often occur, and in this 
case the coincidence was that there was a spear’ within 
easy reach, and, human nature being weak, Pete speared 
that fish, and it tipped the scales at 91% pounds. But 
alas for Pete. Had he been as wise before as he was 
after he would not have told the tale so freely, for it soon 
reached the ears of the authorities, who seized: his car- 
nal body and made him pay the State penalties in the 
sum of $27.50. Pete doesn’t spear any more fish, or, if 
he does—— 

To illustrate that one must have his luck along and 
right on tap all the time, I will spin a little yarn, as we 
sailors put it. Three years ago last summer my wife 
drove into town from camp, and overtaking on the road 
a thirteen-year-old boy, then unknown to her by name, 
invited him to go up and stay a few days. She had 
watched his eager interest and helpfulness while I was 
securing minnows for bait in the bay, and thought he 
“ought to go fishing,” and judged he would be welcome 
in camp; and events proved her to be correct in ‘both 
particulars. He hurried to his hotel, collected an old 
jointed bamboo pole and a brass reel (his father having 
taken everything else in that line with him on a yacht- 
ing trip to Lake Superior) and started. I had a short 
silk line I had discarded, which he took and proceeded 
to fish. Three days he worked, undaunted by bad 
weather, without getting anything to speak of. The 
morning of the fourth and his last day was clear, with 
a cold north wind blowing, but he started up stream dan- 
gling a minnow on a short line until, coming to a very 
swift riffle with a high clay bank rising from the edge of 
the water, he dropped his bait over a small log, where 
none of us wise ones would have wasted an instant’s 
time. Slap! There was one just there, and he ‘did not 
wait for the minnow to more than touch water. The 
boy clapped the butt of his rod under one leg and lifted, 
just as we used to when pitching hay, and lo! a 414-pound 
rainbow shot up over his head and hit the bank 10 feet 
behind him. Letting out a mighty yell, he dropped the 
rod, and throwing himself on the fish as it came down 
the bank he whooped and shouted until my boy, who is 
a little younger, came to his assistance. Then, each get- 
ting a good hold of the gills of the fish, they carried him 
back into the brush, at taking a piece of the line with 
which he was caught, passed it double through the gills 
and started in triumph for camp. On the way there the 
double strand of line broke under the weight of the fish. 
Now, how did the single strand hold to throw the fish 
over the boy’s head and to feet up the bank if it was 
not that luck was with him and absent from the fish? 

he boy introduced himself as Nelson Maynard, a son 
of ex-Attorney-General Maynard, whom I had met and 
known twelve years before in Grand Rapids. He caught 
another fish of about 2 pounds and expressed them both 


I have 


ome. 

The Rev. D. Cochlin, of the Congregational Church 
here, is a devoted fly-fisherman, and a successful one, 
too. He caught two big basketfuls in one lucky day, 
and if I remember right has caught at least two rain- 
bows of over 5 pounds. : 

But if any one comes here expecting to get a basket 
of big ones omer day he will be disappointed. They are 
not the rule. any who have come here with large ex- 
pectations and left with small results declare the stream 

ed out; but this is not so. They are there in plenty, 
but are well fed and adepts in all the arts that vex the 

ler’s soul. 

ur favorite flies are first and always one royal coach- 
man somewhege on the line; then professor, Reuben 
Wood, silver doctor, ‘silver and brown hackle, Parma- 
chenee, Belle and white miller. 
enough. I prefer No. 4 usually. 


along next season I want him to’ come in and see’mie. 
I'll hitch up the old horse, take him u 
him loose where I know there are fish and take a lesson 
or two. I have wasted valuable hours at it and shall 
probably waste many more unless some kind angler 
straying in these parts will take pity on me and show 
me how. 

I am not going to spill ink inviting Mr. Hough to 
some up and try hollering in my rain barrel, but if he 
should come this way and I get wind of it I will get out 
my club and endeavor to take him just at the base of 
the ear. I haven’t any stern wheel ducks or air holes 
that spout bullheads in a living geyser, but I can show 
him several and various holes where there have been 
caught ‘trout that were longer than his arm. I haven't 

' any idea that he can come this way, for I believe he has 
more invitations on file than he ‘could aceept if he lived 
a hundred years and. t have 


T hope he-will the Foresr ann Sraeam fuck along: 
The mention of 2 hundred -years 


reminds me that 


No. 6 hooks are small 


If any one who.can manipulate the fly 4 la Taylor comes. 


the river and turn “ 


work= bat if the does - 


_Uncle Dan , Whipple, an old hunter and trapper living 


~-@ few miles: west of here, was the honored guest at-a ban- 


net iven by some of his friends'on his one hundredth 
oeertladenn , which. occurred.a few weeks ago. He. walks 
inte town and -backand is hale and hearty. The story 
«is; told that he stepped into a shooting gallery one day 
last.summer, and, picking up a rifle, knocked all the: boys’ 
« Scores into-a cocked hat. 
_ Guess I'd better stop, or this wili: get to rambling, 
like the story of-the widow's ram in “Roughing It.” 
; V. E. Montacue. 

- Traverse Crrv, Mich. 


Floundering After Flounders. 


Massapequa, Long Island, April 2.—Most people in- 
terested in fishing or sports of any kind think it neces- 
sary to travel many miles West or South to discover game 
of sufficient importance to warrant any enthusiasm in 
the catching, and especially many of them may feel a real 
contempt for such a common fish as the flounder, which 
has never to the writer’s knowledge been poetically or 
artistically considered. Nevertheless, there are condi- 
tions and circumstances which render this fishing romantic 
and enjoyable enough to attract even the most poetic 
and astute fisherman. 

Probably more New Yorkers go “floundering” in the 
spring of the year than trouting or any other kind of 
fishing. This is due simply to the omnipresence of the 
flounder. You can find him anywhere from the Long 
Island Sound to the Harlem River, and from the Great 
South Bay to the Narrows, and from there to the Hudson, 
People go up to Pelham Bay and catch them by the score, 
and down into Jamaica Bay and haul them in by the 
hundreds. At this spring time of the year the flounders 
come out of their muddy quarters hungry and ravenous 
for food, and they bite and swallow whatever morsel of 
bait you may drop down to them. 

The flounder is not a gamy fish, but it sometimés: pulls 
hard—especially when large and -heavy—and Above all 
you do not have to wait long for him to make up his 
mind whether he wants to get caught. When the gamy 
trout bites, the sharp pull and rush send a thrill‘ of joy 
down the pole to the hands of the sportsman, but the 
long waits between the bites are often discouraging. 
Floundering is very different; it is more like crabbin 
You drop your line overboard and in less time than it 
takes to tell it, you have a bite. Nine amateurs out of 
every ten will call floundering the better sport every time, 
owing partly to the fact that they lack the patience and 
skill necessary to appreciate the little niceties and zstheties 
of trouting. Besides, most amateurs judge their catch 
more by bulk and weight than by any quality of the fish. 
This also operates in favor of the flounders, and makes a 
point for them that all beginners give due weight to. 

But fishing for flounders early in the season sometimes 
has its drawbacks, as we discovered recently in Jamaica 
Bay. We went out one bright morning in March in a 
small skiff and valiantly rowed five miles against a strong 
tide, and then casting anchor just off the channel where 
the fish were known to hang out, we rested a while and 
then proceeded to drop our lines overboard. As the tide 
was a pretty brisk one, we loaded the hundred feet of line 
with heavy sinkers, and whenever we caught a fish it 
seemed as if we were hauling in a small whale. The 
uncertain weather of March renders life on the salt 
water a little unpleasant at times, and though the morning 
opened bright and clear, it was soon manifest from the 
appearance of the scurrying clouds that we would have 
a.typical March day. Some fishermen tell you that it is 
on such windy days when the surface of the water is 
ruffled that the flounders strike the best. Our experience 
seemed to verify this fact, for we soon began to haul in 
the big flat fish as fast as we could handle the lines. In 
less than an hour we had nearly half a hundred flounders, 
varying in size from % soled to big 5 and 6 pounders. 
This good luck kept our enthusiasm up to such a pitch 
that we heeded not weather or waves. 

We might have continued on this way indefinitely had 
not two things happened. One was the gradual with- 
drawal of the fish from our vicinity, and as the bites 
became fewer and far between, somebody looked up at 
the clouds and remarked: 

“It’s getting squally. Don’t you think we'd better get 
back to shore?” 

Nobody seconded this proposition, but ten minutes 
later another of the party indicated his willingness to land 
on dry earth again by violently parting with his breakfast. 
Then we all realized for the first time that our small boat 
was rocking in a most dangerous mannér in the waves of 
the channel. The tide was rushing out to meet the ocean, 
and the wind was coming up from the opposite direction 
in heavy squalls. The two met in a violent little dispute 
which caused the waves to rear up in anger and show 
their teeth. Now, for the benefit of those who disclaim 
any pleasure or attraction in floundering for flat fish, I 
assert that we were so deeply absorbed in our fun that 
not one of us noticed this state of the elements until one 
of our number became sea sick. Then our desire to get 
back to dry land possessed us with such force that we 
weighed anchor without even trying to haul in our lines. 

Unfortunately, as soon as the anchor was pulled up 
our boat was thrown into the trough of the sea and 
‘ driffed rapidly out into the worst part of the channel. It 
was then a question of wind or waves. One pulled us 
seaward and the other shoreward. We had one pair of 
oars, and these we put overboard just as quickly as possi- 
ble, and one of the most skillful rowers took his position 
on the seat to turn the tide of battle in favor of the wind. 
At this juncture, just when our ship seemed balanced be- 
tween the’ sky and water, one of the long fishing lines 
cavorted around and tangled itself almost hopelessly with 
three others trailing over the side. There was no ques- 
tion about somebody having a bite, and from the actions 
of thé line we judged it to be a big fish. But we were so 
anxious about our getting ashore that we did not even 
stop to haul in the tangled lines. It might have been well 
for-us' had we taken time to do this, for then the‘ accident 
might" never have ippenies. The rt rower of ‘the 

‘raised his oars high above.the white-capped waves, 


Sori. ee once ies oe ig his oar oud 
evatig tangled $, a next wave striking 
at the saine moment knocked it out of his grasp. We all 
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made frantic efforts to recover the oar, and in so doing 
precipitated the crisis that followed. - 

Of course none of us knew exactly how it all-hap- 
pened, but we were all floundering in the chilly water and 
desperately clinging to @n upturned boat. the channel 
was deep at this point, the waves large and feathery, bet 
the wind was gradually backing us to one si ge” 4 
our joy, we saw the protruding top of a mud fiat. e 
immediately proceeded to help the waves by kicking and 
paddling as best we could with our hands and arms. In 
this way we worked the boat into shallow water, and 
then proceeded to walk to the mud flat, where at least 
temporary quarters of safety were open to us. 

In our eagerness to get on dry land and out of the 
chilly water, less attention was given to the boat than it 
deserved. When all four of us stood shivering out of the 
water, with mud up to the ankles, and the flat re inviting 
than we first thought, we discovered that our boat was 
slowly floating away, not by the tide or wind, but drawn 
by some invisible power from below. Could it be that the 
flounder which had caused all the trouble was actually 
running away with our skiff after stranding us on this 
desert island of mud? 

This certainly seemed the only explanation to the 
curious phenomenon, and we all started back in the water 
after the craft. But the boat moved so fast, and we trod 
through the thick mud so slowly, that it was in deep 
water before we could reach it. Then, as nobody dared 
venture forth in the chilling deep water of the channel 
loaded down with wet clothes, we mournfully returned to 
our mud island and held a council of war. 

Those who have had experience with the mud flats of 
Jamaica and Great South Bay know something about our 
predicament. At a distance the soft slimy mud seems to 
offer an inviting surface to rest on, and it looks like solid 
ground; but no quicksand ever more cruelly. deceived a 
victim, There is absolutely nothing in its favor. The 
mud is soft and sticky, and one has no chance to rest 
on it. Even the little feet of the snipe make deep im- 
pressions on it. In the spring of the year it is colder than 
water, for frost and ice actually stay in it a few inches be- 
low the surface, and our feet felt as if they were packed in 
an ice cream freezer with plenty of rock salt around to 
hasten the freezing process. 

The sun overhead was bright, and the air had the odors 
of spring in it, but under feet it was cold and wintry. The 
wind still blew in violent gusts, ruffling up the bosom of 
the bay. Our boat was no longer drifting, but seemed 
anchored in midstream, with the wind and tide occasion- 
ally shoving it first in one direction and then in another. 
It was a predicament long to be remembered, and not 
easily brought to an end. We waited in vain for a boat 
to appear in sight, and shouted ourselves hoarse. Hour 
after hour passed, and not until late in the afternoon did 
assistance come. Then some fishermen returning home 
sailed up and rescued us from the mud flat. We were 
more dead than alive then, but every man had life enough 
in him to demand an investigation of the upturned boat. 

We sailed out to it and pulled it to the mud flat, where 
we righted it. Then we hauled in the tangled lines. We 
expected to find a monster fish on the end of one. In- 
stead of one large fish we discovered eight flounders on 
as many hooks, two on each line. They were all alive and 
decidedly energetic. Then we all breathed the one sen- 
tence in unison: “I thought so.” 

That was our full catch for the day, the rest having 
been overturned with the boat into the bay, but we ate 
every one with double relish, for in so doing we felt 
that we were getting the only revenge possible against 
such cold-blooded creatures. G. E. W. 


“Modern Fishculture.” 


In Feesh and Salt Water. 


Since 1857, when Theodatus Garlick, the “Father of 
American Fishculture,” gave us “A Treatise on the Arti- 
ficial Propagation of Certain Kinds of Fish”—this country 
with its great wealth of fish species, and scores of fish 
hatcheries, probably exceeding in their operations of prop- 
agating fishes artificially all the rest of the world com- 
bined—we have had very many valuable reports of fishing 
commissions and special papers on fishculture, and but a 
beggarly array of books devoted exclusively to the art of 
fish hatching. 

Fry, Norris, Slack, Roosevelt and Green and Stone 
comprise the list of American authors of their technical 
book, and to-day Stone’s “Domesticated Trout,” a 
standard authority upon the cultivation and care of the 
brook trout, survives; the others being out of print, 
obsolete, inaccurate, or unreliable at this time, so that the 
field was ripe for “Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt 
Water,” by Fred Mather, a contemporary of most of the 
authors mentioned, but a man who advanced in experience 
beyond all but one of them, and who was equipped to 
bring a book on artificial fishculture down to‘date, and 
the title he selected was a peculiarly happy one, for the 
book is modern in every sense. 

Nearly all works upon fishculture, American or 

ropean, have been devoted solely to the propagation of 
fresh-water species, and almost without exception to 
members of the salmon family, but the pages of “Modern 
Fishculture” are not so circumscribed, for nearly, if not 
all, the fresh-water fishes, fall spawning and spring 
spawning, are treated; salt-water fish and shell fish and 
even frogs have pages devoted to them. The informa- 
tion given is drawn largely from the author’s personal 
experience, and as he was a pioneer fish breeder he had a 
vast fund of information at his disposal, but he has 
added chapters upon certain subjects from the pens of 
others who have given them special attention, and has also 
treated of matters kindred to fish breeding. so that the 


_ book is a fund of valuable information aside from the 


mere handling of fish eggs and the rearing of fish fry. 
In a very few instances one may differ from the author's 
opinions, such as the value of fresh-water shrimps as 
food; the. benefits to be derived from the introduction of 
ad elle ya eee fish, nt, on i y, a relative 
/ and yearling trout for planting; believing 
in planting fry rather than yearlings, though in a hopeless 
‘minority, he advocated and practiced it’ consistently. 
pywever. ee minor ete when viewed in con- 
nection’ with the great amount of practical informetion 
drawn from long practice contained in the volume. 


. 


The book is divided into eight sections, with forty-eight 


chapters. The first section, is devoted to 
“Trout Paae n ‘Water Sapa, “Pollution of 
Waters,” “How Does It,” of Trout,” “In 
the Hatching House,” “Hatchi 


Trays,” ee Trout 
” “Number of Eggs in Trout,” “Care of Trout 
” “Care of Fry,” “Feeding Fry,” “Growth of Fry,” 
a Outthe Babies,” ern “Ponds,” “Drains,” 
“Dams,” “Screens for Ponds,” “ emperatures,” “Food 
for Adult Trout,” “Natural Foods,” “Planting Fry,” 
“Time to Plant Fry” and “Transplanting Adult Fish,” 
are but a portion. of the subjects treated in the twelve 
chapters constituting this section. It is miost difficult to 
select any one of the subjects for specific mention in 
detail, for nearly every one should be read in connection 
with the others, but on one page Mr. Frank N. Clark, who 
some years ago surprised fish breeders by going back to 
the use of gravel in his hatching trays, explained why he 
did so, and it seems that he keeps his trout eggs on 
gravel only until they are eyed, and then they are placed 
on trays as is the custom in other hatcheries from the 
as of the hatching —— 
atching troughs, trays, hatching tools, etc., are figured 
and illustrated in this chapter, and the method of stripping 
a fish is shown from a photograph so accurately repro- 
duced that the spots on the trout, and particularly its fins, 
white-bordered on black, pronounce it to be our native 
brook trout that is in the operator’s hands. In the matter 
of feeding fish fry, the author has gathered together the 
metliods employed by fish breeders generally in this 
country and Europe, and it can be read with profit by 
others than those engaged in fish breeding, for there is a 
woeful ignorance in the minds of so many people in re- 
gard to the necessity for feeding fish, and later the 
author treats of food for adult fish. The only extract 
that will be taken from the book in this notice is this: “I 
would not recommend any person to undertake to raise 
young trout by artificial feeding in troughs or boxes for 
the first three months unless they can feed them every 
hour. The appetite of the juvenile trout is as frequently 
intermittent as that of other young animals, and requires 
one to stand over them almost constantly.” When this 
fact is thoroughly digested it may be forced upon the 
reader that adult trout do not lose their appetite with their 
growth, and that planting trout in waters that do not 
contain food in abundance will prove an abject failure. 

Section two is devoted to “Other Trouts and the 
Salmons,” and the brown trout (common brook trout of 
Europe, and since its introduction into this country called 
Von Behr trout by the U. S. Fish Commission, and 
“German trout” by those who know no better), and rain- 
bow trout receive considerable attention. The author 
commends the brown trout very highly, and advocates 
their planting, apparently without restriction, and if they 
destroy our native trout, which he doubts, it will be the 
survival of the fittest in his opinion. This idea will find 
comparatively few supporters in this country, for, excellent 
fish as the brown trout is, it certainly does grow faster 
and larger than the native brook trout, and it does not, 
thus far since its introduction, prove to rise to the fly 
or even take bait as readily as the native fish, and com- 
plaints are constantly made that the introduced fish have 
driven otit our brook trout, and that it is not the survival 
of the fittest. 

Section three, “Other Salmonidz,” is devoted to gray- 
ling, the whitefishes and a special chapter on the culture 
of the whitefish. 

Section four, “Other Fresh-Water Fish, with Free 
Eggs,” covers the mascalonge, pike, pickerel, shad, fishes 
that are hatched in hatching jars, instead of on trays in 
troughs like the heavy free eggs of the trout and salmon. 

Fishes with adhesive eggs are treated in the eleven 
chapters of section, five, and the list is a long one. Ad- 
irondack frost fish, smelt, black basses, crappies, white 
perch, pike-perch, sauger, catfish, carp, alewives, sturgeon 
and vellow perch are considered more or less at length, 
with special articles on the black bass, and on pike-perch 
culture. In the treatment of pike-perch eggs after im- 
pregnation and the bath of loam water, it would seem tu 
be a great saving of labor and time to “blow” the eggs— 
i. e., place them in a metal cylinder of loam and water 
with intake at the bottom, and by blowing through the 
intake pipe separate the bunched eggs, which are imme- 
diately coated with the loam in the water. This is the 
method employed in New York, ‘ 

Section six, “Parasites, Diseases and Enemies,” is par- 
ticularly interesting, and the next section, seven, is devoted 
to salt-water fishes—codfish, tomcod and lobsters. 

The last section, eight, is devoted to miscellaneous sub- 
jects, and here may be found the number of eggs in dif- 
ferent fish, and the character of eggs, in a table; how to 
measure the flow of water; fishes which guard their 
young; how. fish find their own river; terrapins; the 
blooming. of ponds and a chapter on fishways, with fig- 
ures of different forms. One table, quoted from Mr. Tit- 
comb’s measurements and weights of fry trout, shows 
from actual records that the estimate commonly em- 
ployed by fish breeders that each pound of trout will pro- 
duce 1,000 eggs, is quite out of the way, for 31 pounds 
6% ounces of trout produced 38,580 eggs. 

The information contained in “Modern Fishculture” is 
direct and to the point, with no useless verbiage, and. it 
covers about everything one may desire to know on the 
subject, and the book in its entirety will doubtless be- 
come a standard text-book on fishcultural operations. 

N. CHENney. 


Fly-Fishing and Systems. 


Purape.pHia, March 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My. advent here is rather an-effort to straighten out a 
tangle than to criticise either dry-fly or the so-called 
aes — of fiy-Gshing, being a Seen of both, 
though latter unknowingly, according to its’ present 
classification. 

Any student of entomology is pretty well satisfied that 
the species of dragon fly are more favored with speed 
power; compared with the May fly, which is much less 
30. mmaneuvets of each are at wide variance as to 
flight, hovering over and ‘dropping in the water. — 


i, 2 eee ae 
life and their ies ate evolved te and distinct 
systems of fy-fshing, what of the almost countless in- 
termpetlinte classes or varieties, the flight and mancuvers 


‘book,- for she discriminates not and 


“of which can be seen for the looking? System, discovery, 
size—yes. 


genera, color, form and si General manipulation 
to conform to actions for enticing our finny friends, “the 

’—no. Letters patent belong to nature’s wide-open 
i unfortunately all of 
her students do not get into print. It is therefore un- 
just to known, and many unknown, past masters of the 
art of successful angling now to flaunt as a discovery 
nature’s tuition, to hover or even spat on the water her 
strong-winged specimens, deftly drop the weak, drop and 
play intermediate as the case may call for, or even com- 
mingle all this without d to sect. Mr. Taylor evi- 
dently must be a student of nature, and I take it as an in- 
justice to accredit him with being efficient in and re- 
lying solely upon one single part of the whole, more 
especially as teasing or humoring permits of numerous 
variations, : 

It is beyond human skill to closely imitate with a long 
line all that we see. If, then, there is any real system 
whatever in sight, let it be propounded once and for all 
that it is centered in the art of approach, good eyesight, 
with an ever-present inclination to use it. Once acquired, 
the results (at very much less than 10 yards) must deeply 
impress oné as being no particular individual’s system, dry 
or wet, but a simple application of certain pages of that 
same wide-open book. Furthermoré, in stream fishing it 
will clearly illustrate that trout were not born absolutely 
proof against capture, particularly to the coaxing, humor- 
ing, “rise-in-spite-of-it” powers of semi-dry work, to 
which no one does or could lay claim; nor, for that 
matter, to any practical imitations of the natural in flight, 
dip or drop, varied actions followed, partial or full re- 
covery, movements subm: , etc. With due reverence 
to the valued works of Halford and others, we must agree 
that there is in this connection much unwritten though not 
always unknown. . 

The crank, deep in the mysteries of rare fly ma- 
terial, who, for well-defined reasons, governs, or at- 
tempts to govern, the dressing of a fly by grades of soggy, 
one-quarter, one-half, three-quarters and full dry, may be 
rated daft perhaps; but nature gives him so many alluring 
invitations that it is hardly his fault, and there is method 
in his madness in that it is in practice and has been for 
years. But no system is claimed for it; neither for the 
curious rod movements: not down in the standard books 
nor easily described, yet which are a part of a work, in- 
volving, of course, rapidity or stillness of surface water 
and just what a modern-build rod over a certain pitch, 
consistent with convenient handling, can or cannot be 
made to do. 

If all possibilities of success in fly-fishing are covered 
by following the two extremes of insect life mentioned, 
Nemo’s statement can be easily demonstrated beyond con- 
tradiction. A possible plea for his silence—is it perhaps 
due to the fact that most of our open waters in the East 
are now overfished, and the abuses that might follow 
every angler speedily becoming a close practitioner of 
nature must tend to annihilate the sport, since the time is 
not yet when the ranks could satisfactorily settle the vexed 
question of “how many” as a day’s catch? Is he selfish or 
humane—which ? M. G. S. 


New England Fishing. 


Boston, April 7.—After all, consilerable fishing was 
done on the opening day of the season in this State and 
the day following, especially down on the Cape and in 
that vicinity. Mr. Luther Little, Dr. Langmaid and 
one or two others were down on their preserve on the 
Cape. This preserve is mostly cranberry bog streams, 
where, under favorable conditions, the fishing is good. 
Generally the box owners have kept them flooded over 
winter, but the past winter they have tried. the experiment 
of leaving them bare. This was rather favorable to the 
early fishing, and Mr. Little caught nine trout, while his 
friends were also successful. 

Dr. J. C. Maynandier, of Boston, was down on the Cape 
and took thirty-four trout. Mr. J. Russell Reed made a 
fair catch at the opening, taking eight trout. The 
Chamberlain preserve camps, at Bourne, had a number of 
fishing guests on the opening day, and some pretty good 
strings of trout were taken. 

Salmon fishing in Nova Scotia has begun early this 
year. Mr. J. B. Baxter, with Dame, Stoddard and Ken- 
dall, has a report of two salmon already taken at Mill 
Village, Port Medway River. Quite a party -is being 
formed to start for t location about April 19. Last 
fall Mr. Baxter sent Dr. Baker, of New Jersey, down 





. there, who was in quest of good ne He was happily 
e 


surprised at the sport he realized. caught all the 
trout he desired. The average length of the trout taken 
was 14 inches, or slightly over 1 pound weight. He 
hooked six salmon and grilse, and landed three grilse. 
The others were lost under the miserable condition of 
poor hooks. 

Boston, April 9.—A special from Weirs, N. H., says 
that the fishermen are just getting through with one of the 
best seasons of ice fishing on Winnepesaukee and Winne-. 
squam ever noted, with some of the largest trout taken. 
The ice is beginning to get thin and unsafe, and the fisher- 
men are now giving their attention to trolling in the open 
bays and at the mouths of entering streams. A big string 
of trout and cusk were taken last week by Manchester 
fishermen, through the ice, while but few fish have yet 
been taken in the coves and bays, trolling. Under 
the laws of New Hampshire the brook trout season is 
now open, but nature has put on a close time of its own, 
the brook trout still being locked in ice and full of snow 
water. It is feared that the trout season will be a very 
poor one, when it does begin, for the reason that all of the 
streams were unusually dry last fall, throughout the en- 
tire mountain and lake regions. It is feared that the trout 
were killed by the dry weather, and that the streams will 
never again be good till restocked, either by nature or the 
Fish Commission. 


An ‘instrumental organization for the protection and 


propagation of fish and game in New Hampshire is the 
Belknap County Fish and Game Lea This organiza- 
tion held its annual last week and chose a board 
of : President. Julius E. Wilson, Lakeport: Vice- 
Presidents, William R. Clough. 

kins) Belmont; A. J.» 

Gilford; Thomas 
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Laconia; Samual Hodgson, Meredith; C. E. Dickerman, 
New nee: John B. Jewett, North Sanbornton ; 
Secretary, Stephen S. Jew ia; Treasurer, Arthur 
W. Dinsmore, Laconia. he annual of the 
League is to, be held in Masonic Temple, Laconia, 
April 19. 

A Wareham, Mass., report of Saturday says that trains 
from Boston that day were particularly noticeable for 
having so many fishing parties aboard, bound for the 
fishing preserves in that town and the Cape towns below. 
Sunday, the first day of the open season, was a good one, 
one Boston fisherman taking a string of twenty good 
trout. Members of the Tihonet Club and the Monument 
Club went down from Boston in good numbers Satur- 
day last, and if the sticklers for the enforcement of the 
Sunday law want to interfere, they should have their 
officers on these club grounds every Saturday night, to 
remain over Sunday. They might enlist the local fisher- 
men in the direction of enforcing the Sunday law, since 
already these local fishermen complain that all the best 
trout waters have been bought up, and are closed against 
all fishing, except by owners and invited guests. Still, 
some of these fishermen do not go without sport and 
fish, evidently. They are on or near the grounds the year 
round, and frequently appear with good strings of trout. 
As to where they were caught they are either silent or 
give the not over lucid answer of “Over yonder.” 

One may read considerable nonsense in the Maine 
papers about “ice rotting,” etc., and that the lakes will be 
clear earlier on that account. But really it is natural 
for ice to melt, and if it is “rotting,” it is a new freak 
in natural arrangements. Since ice melting is influenced 
altogether by temperature, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the Maine trout waters will hardly be clear till the 
weather is warmer for a number of days than it has been 
thus far. SPECIAL. 


Fish at the Boston ‘Wikies: 


Editor Forest and Stream: ° 

Can it be possible that Mr. A. N. Cheney, in publish- 
ing his article in.the last number of Forest AND STREAM 
under heading of “Fish at the Sportsmen’s Show,” in 
tended that the public should understand that the fish at 
the Boston show were not in as goof condition as those 
which he exhibited in the New York exhibition? It 
certainly would seem so, for if he did not agree with his 
friend, the Old Salmon Fisherman, why should he have 
published the article? 

My reason for taking the matter up is that I do not 
think it just to the management of the Boston show, who, 
at an expense of several thousand dollars, produced for 
the edification and instruction of the public one of the 
most complete and improved modern aquaria ever con- 
structed, practically demonstrating that large as well as 
small fish can be transported and exhibited for almost any 
length of time in reasonably small tanks, if proper para- 
phernalia and care are used, and that the fish can be kept 
in perfectly healthy condition and without the appearance 
of fungus, 

It is very surprising to me that Mr. Cheney should allow 
anything to appear over his signature that would seem to 
compare unfavorably such an exhibition as the one in 











‘Boston with the one which he managed in the New York 


show, where it was evident that very little money had 
been expended or trouble taken beyond the securing of 
a few small tanks and the transferring in cans of a few 
fish. I might hére say that all of the fish at Boston 
were transported in one of the U. S. Government Fish 
Commission cars, which was kindly loaned by the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose, and which greatly simplified the 
moving of fish to Boston without injury, but greatly in- 
creased the expense of the undertaking. 

in order that the public may make a fair comparison of 
the two exhibitions, I will give a list of the fish exhibited 
here, and invite Mr. Cheney to publish in the Forest anp 
STREAM a list of the fish exhibited in New York. The 
Boston list is as follows: 200 brook trout (yearlings), 200 
rainbow trout (yearlings), 200 Scotch sea trout (year- 
lings), 200 steelhead trout (yearlings), 200 Atlantic sal- 
mon (yearlings), 200 landlocked salmon (two years old), 
50 albino landlocked salmon (two years old), 25 Dublin 
Pond trout (% to 4% pound each), 25 brook trout from 
Diamond Pond (%4 to % pound each), 10 rainbow trout 
(large), 12 Loch Leven trout (large). 8 aureolus or 
Sunapee trout (large), 12 lake trout (large), 5 landlocked 
salmon (large). 12 large-mouthed black bass, 12 pickerel, 
4 cusk, 10 goldfish, 10 golden tench, 10 green tench. 

Mr. Cheney visited the Boston exhibition and very 
carefully examined the aquaria and the fish exhibited 
therein, and in. the March 10 issue of your paper said: 
“Tt is the best exhibit I have seen anywhere at any time— 
not a permanent exhibition—and so far as the exhibition 
in Boston goes, it cannot, in my opinion, be excelled by 
any permanent exhibition in this broad land.” 

Now, I would like to ask Mr. Cheney if he saw fungus 
on any of the fish in the aquarium here, or if he saw any 
fish that did not look to be in healthy condition? We 
had here exhibited fish of the salmon and trout families 
weighing all the way up to 18 pounds each, and it can be 
proven by many experts, including the Fish Commis- 
sioners of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, that not 
a sign of fungus appeared on them from the opening to 
the closing of the show. and that not one fish was re- 
moved from the aquaria for any cause whatever. Can Mr. 
Cheney make this statement in regard to the New York 
exhibition? Ricwarp O. Harpinc. 


New York Trout Opening. 


Editor Forest and Stream: i 

Why do the daily newspapers use up space on subjects 
of which they know nothing? I beg to call your atten- 
tion to the inclosed clipping of yesterday's New York 
Herald, regarding the opening of the trout season. 

First—Where did the person who wrote this article 
get the information t 
open since March 1”? 

Second—That “in Orange and Rockland counties it was 
difficult to get trout to rise,” etc. 

Third—That “some trout were caught north of Tarrv- 
town a and lastly, that “the trout season legally 
hegan in the entire State [New York] on April 1.” 





- 


t “the New Jersey season has been’ 


Surely not from Game Laws in Brief. | 

I fished in ‘Mianus River, near Greenwich, Conn., yes- 

terday; caught ten trout which averaged nearly a quarter 

of a pound each. This for ave size is better than I 

have ever done in the Adirondacks. F. S. D. 
New Yorx, April 1. 


For a Study of Monstrosities. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Dr. C. G. Seligman, St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, is 
engaged in experimental study of monstrosity produc- 
tion in fishes, and it is his intention to publish the result 
of his inquiries, hoping it may throw light on some vexed 
questions—heredity, degeneration, and generally of ante- 
natal pathology. As I mentioned in a ‘note in this paper 
a year or more ago, Dr. Seligman has undertaken this 
work purely from a scientific point of view, and has no 
financial interest in any fish hatchery. I inclose some 
queries which I would like to submit to the fish breeders 
of the United States and Canada, and if any one can 
answer any of them and will forward the answers to me. 
I will pass them on to Dr. Seligman, who will give proper 
credit to all who may throw any light on the subject. I 
have sent copies of theSe questions to the United States 
Fish Commission, but desire to reach all the fish breeders 
in the country and therefore ask for space in Forest AND 
STREAM as the best means of doing so, and will ask that 
in making replies to all or any of the queries the num- 
bers here given be used. A. N. CHENEY. 

Guens Fats, N. Y. 





Questions. 


1, What salmonide have you bred? 
2. Have you seen double—i. e., two-headed, two-tailed, etc.— 
monsters hatch out of the eggs? Mention species in which you 
have observed these. 

3. Have you seen any two-tailed fish in which there was not 
doubling of the head end of the body? 

4. Have you ever seen any monster (double or single) alevins 
of the grayling? . 

5. Have you ever seen any triple or quadruple monsters? 

6. Have you ever counted the number of monsters hatched from 
a given batch of eggs, taken from one or more fishes—the number 
of eegs in the batch having been counted or estimated? 

7. Have you any facts tending to show or do you think that 
any one species or variety—e. g., S. lenenensis is a variety of S. 
fario—produces more monstrosities than another? If so, was any 
one form of monster especially common? 

8. In any of the cases you have observed of monstrosity pro- 
duction, have you considered that you could account for the 
formation of monsters? If so, how? 

9. Do you consider external conditions—e. g., heat, cold, move- 
ment, etc.—responsible for the production of monsters? If so, are 
there in your opinion critical or special periods during which time 
their action on the ova produces monstrosity? Give any cases you 
may have observed, fo asa 

Have you ored any hybrid salmonide. If so, what crosses 
have you obtained? In these was there (a) a Marge proportion 
of barren eggs; (b) a large proportion of monsters? 

11. In hybridizing, did you find that the milt, had always to be 
from one of the species, the ova from the other? Thus it is com- 
monly stated that zebros, the hybrid between Salmo fario and 
Salmo (Salvelinus) fontinalis, are only produced from the milt of 
fontinalis and the ova of fario, or that the milt of either could in- 
differently fertilize the other. , ; 

Have any of your hybrids deposited fertile eggs in the ponds 
they are confined in? 

13. Have you been able to spawn any of your hybrids? 

14. If you spawned or milted any hybrids, were you equally 
successful with cock and hen fish. ‘ 

15. If you spawned any hybrids, with what milt did you fertilize 
their eggs? 

16. Did these eggs produce (1) healthy alevins, (2) a large pro- 
portion of barren eggs, (3) a large proportion of monsters? 

17. Which parent did your hybrids most resemble in (1) color, 
marking, shape, etc.; (2) capacity for growth; (3) hahits generally? 

18. If you obtained fertile eggs from hybrids, did the fish so 
produced breed true to the hybrid type or tend to revert to that 
of either? If the latter, how? 

19. Can you correlate the number of (1) barren eggs, (2) monsters, 
with the age of the strain of your stock fish—i. e., with the 
amount of inbreeding in your stock fish? 

20. Do you habitually fertilize by the wet or dry method? The 
method employed and any departure from usual method should 
be noted in answering above questions. 





Anticipation. 


Now the balmy wind is blowing, 
And the daffodils are showing, 
Every fisherman looks forward with delights 
For the honey bees are humming 
That the warmer days are coming, 
And the gamy bass will soon begin to bite. 


In the blush of dawning tender, 
In the coruscating splendor 

Of the myriad liquid opals on the grass, 
There is thrilling mspiration, 
As in glad anticipation 

The angler goes a-fishing for the bass. 


As the noontide rays are beaming, 
Shi-She-Bogo-Mah is gleamin; 

Like the heaving, jeweled bosom of a queen; 
When from out the water flashing 
Leaps a cavalier so dashing, 

And the lordly bass appears upon the scene. 


When the sun is fast declining, 

All his golden glories shining 
From the portals of his palace in the west; 

And the daylight slowly dying, 

Brings the swallows homeward flying, 
Cast the fly: the hungry bass will do the rest. 


As above the lilies fragrant | 
Darts a swift, erratic vagrant, 
’Tis the night hawk, with his sharp incessant cry, 
Like a swerving arrow glancing 
Thro’ the clouds of midges dancing. 
Then the eager bass is watching for your fly. 


When the breeze the pool is wrinkling, 
While the bobolink is tinkling, 
As he warbles in the meadow, half” asleep; 
When you hear the robin calling, 
As thé shades of night are falling, 
Then the bass will take the fly upon the leap. 


Earthly honors, wealth and glory, 
Crystallized in song or story, 

Are but triumphs which the angler can surpass; 
When the happy mar is luring, 
Hooking, playing and securing, 


With scientific skill, a gamy bass, ZERO, 


Che Rennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelitn annual field 


trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 18.—N N, C iD’ 


ewton, C.—Eastern Field Trai Ciu ft 
second annual field trials. S. C, Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hi, 





Foxes and Hounds. 


Dunsarton, N. H., April 3.—Editor: Forest. and 
Stream: The past season in this section has been an 
unusually poor one for fox hunting. Foxes were very 
scarce.. For some cause they apparently did not breed to 
any extent last spring. 1 have heard of hardly a young 
one being killed, the majority being old dog foxes of large 
size. Again, the running has been very bad. Nearly ail 
the time there was just enough crust to hold up a fox. 
While our dogs would follow under such conditions for 
some time, it was very hard on them, cutting their feet 
and legs badly. Occasionally there would be a day when 
there was good tracking and pretty good running for the 
dogs, but almost invariably on such days the wind would 
blow a gale. i 

One of my neighbors shot twelve foxes during the 
winter, which is much the best score of any fox hunter in 
this locality. I have been hunting foxes about here for 
something over twenty-five years, and my experience has 
been that with a medium-sized, moderate-running dog 
which gave tongue fast and regularly, the average fox 
would stick to a comparatively small range, but as the 
years pass and the number of hunters and dogs increases, 
our foxes have been growing wilder each season. During 
the past:winter nearly every one would either run straight 
out of hearing, or it circling at all it would be over a 
large tract of country, very seldom crossing the same place 
twice during the day, and also keeping a long distance 
ahead of the dog, and it did not seem to make much 
difference whether the latter was slow or fast. 

1 see by a recent issue of Forest AND STREAM that 
some Massachusetts fox hunters have been up to Aroos- 
took county, Maine. Some years since 1 went for 
several seasons in succession late in November to that 
region lying north of Patten, Maine. I was after 
caribou, and at times went some sixty miles north of 
Patten. Judging from the tracks, foxes were very plenty 
in that region, Krom what I heard from men living along 
the road from Patten to Ox Bow, there were no fox 
hounds at that time owned there. The native hunters 
said they did not want any hounds around, as they would 
chase deer and caribou. 1 did not hear of many foxes 
being killed in that region, although it was said a few 
were poisoned. I have killed in all some three hundred 
foxes, and with one exception all were killed in this 
neighborhood. The exception was one I killed in Town- 
ship No. 7, some twenty miles north of Patten. I shot 
him with a .45-00 rifle, the bullet cutting off a foreleg near 
the body. This fox was the finest red one I ever killed, 
and had a brush fully twice as large as an ordinary fox. 

As for the fox hounds said to be owned in some parts 
of Aroostook county, we in this section have always pre- 
ferred dogs of similar build. I have one now—a small 
mottled hound with some patches of black and tan, stand- 
ing 18 inches at the shoulders and compactly built. He 
has been as good a fox dog as I ever owned. He is eleven 
years old, and | did not expect he would be of much use 
the past winter, but he holds out in a remarkable man- 
ner. One morning early in March (our hunting generally 
ends by the middle of March) I took him out to the 
woods just back of my house, hardly expecting to start a 
fox, as there was quite a crust—enough to hold up the dog 
most of the time. The old dog started one about 10 
A. M., and ran him well until 4 P. M. That night there 
came about an inch of snow, and I went out the follow- 
ing morning. The dog was pretty stiff and footsore, and 
followed along in my snowshoe tracks until I found a 
fairly fresh fox track. The dog started off as eager as 
ever, jumped the fox and followed him until after noon. 
He was badly used up when he came home, and it took 
him a couple of days to get over it. . 

I know there have been some of what I call first-rate 
fox dogs owned in this vicinity. They were dogs which 
would work up an old trail, start the fox and follow 
him all day unless he holed. They were dogs with good 
clear voices, giving tongue fast and regularly after the 
fox was started. They would stick to a fox and follow 
him out either in roads, on stone walls or almost any 
place an old fox would take to when trying to throw the 
dog off, and they knew enough to come home after the 
run was ended, Some would pay no attention to other 
hounds they might hear. This depended usually on how 
they had been brought up. If trained to run alone they 
ustially did so. 

If the Maine dogs will do what is claimed, they certainly 
are ahead in some points of any we have had. I never 
knew of a good running fox hound which could be called 
off a fresh fox trail unless he was completely tired out, 
and I never knew of a number of dogs being taken out 
together and being under such control that only the dog 
which was told to would go off on a good track. If they 
were all being led and but one let loose, it might work. 
We find it pretty hard to get one of our fox hounds off 
a fresh track, even when we can get on the trai! ahead 
of him. 

Hunting foxes in our New England style entails con- 
siderable hard work—long tramps, a good deal of stand- 
ing around in cold weather and shots usually few and far 
between. Nevertheless, there are a good many men 
who thoroughly enjoy it, and the number seems to be 
increasing. To some the love of the music of a hound is 
hereditary. Others acquire it. No matter how it comes, 
it is usually incurable. I have killed all kinds of game to 
be found in the regions where I hunted. from a snipe to a 
moose, and hunting our foxes is still as attractive as 
ever. In this region we get a pretty good dose of win- 
ter, with snow usually for four and sometitnes five 
months in the year. yet I always regret in a certain sense 
to see it go off in the spring. and this year perhaps more 
than ever. T cannot hope that my old dog will be able tq 
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another season, I can get another, but the old 

* fellow and Tare ‘used to eachother. As he'lies’.in the 

sottin on,the piazza I say.to him, “Old dog,.we have hunted 

our last fox together.” He answers by thumping the floor 

with his tail, as much as'to say, “Who knows? I haveno 
idea of dying just yet.” C. M. Starx. 


New Orleans Bench Show. 


Tue following classes havé been opened for the New 
Orleans Show, May 3 to 6. Entries close April 21, 1900: 

Class 126A. Corded poodles, open dogs and bitches: 
First prize, $5; second, diploma; third, diploma. 

Class 130A. _ Poodles other than black, open dogs and 
bitches:, First, $5; second, diploma; third, diploma. 


Class 149A. Bull terriers ,open dogs. and bitches, 30 
spans and under: First, $5; second, diploma; third, 
diploma. 


oy terriers, other than Yorkshire, under 7 pounds: 

Kennel prize, $8 for best four. 

Ciass 218A. Novice dogs: First, $5; second, diploma; 
third, diploma. 

/Class 218B. Novice 
diploma; third, ‘diploma. 

Class 218C, Limit dogs: 
third, diploma. 

Class 218D. Limit bitches: 
third, diploma. 
,, Class 219a. Open bitches: First, $5; second, diploma; 
third, diploma. 

Class 221A, Bedlington terriers, open dogs and bitches: 
First, $5; second, diploma; third, diploma. 

Class 245A. Pomeranians, open bitches: 
second, diploma; third, diploma. 

Class 251A. Toy French poodles, open dogs and 
bitches: First, $5; second, diploma; third, diploma. 


bitches : 
First, $5; second, diplomal;} 


First, $5; second, diploma; 


First, $5; 


Class. 204A. Scottish terriers, novice bitches: First, 
$5; second, diploma; third, diploma. 

Class 205A. Scottish terriers, limit bitches: First, 
$5; second, diploma; third, diploma. 

Class 206A. Scottish teriers, open bitches: First, $5; 
second, diploma; third, diploma. 

The following special prizes have been offered: M. 


Scooler, cup for best Scottish terrier; A. M. Hill, cup for 
best American fox hound; Oakdale Kennels, cup for best 
dog or bitch entered and owned by a lady; Terry & Juden, 
a silver-trimmed walking cane for best fox terrier in local 
classes. L. Grunewald Company offers a roll of music for 
best dog owned and entered by a young lady. 
Blakemore offers one box cigars for best pointer in lacal 
classes. John Bergey offers one box General Steedman 
cigars for best setter in. local classes. Albert Mackie 
Grocer, Company, one box Hoffman House cigars for 
best collie in local classes. One box Robert Mantell 
Cigars for best St. Bernard in local classes. 
A. E. SHaw, Supt. 


Cleveland Kennel Club. 


CieveLanp; O., April 7—Herewith is list of classes that 
the: various judges will judge at our coming show. We 
have ‘beer-favored with-additional prize money from the 
Gollie-Club; as well as several other club specials. We 

“also have'chub specials from the Spaniel Club, St. Bernard 
‘ChubyFox Terricr Club and Boston Terrier Club—all 
worth competing for. Then, too, our club will give a 
special prize of $8 for the best exhibit of four of the 
following breeds entered and owned by one exhibitor, 
namely: . Mastiffs, St. Bernards (rough), St. Bernards 
(smooth), Great Danes, Russian wolfhounds, greyhounds, 
fox: hounds, pointers, English setters, Irish setters, Gor- 
don setters, field spaniels, cocker spaniels (black), cocker 
spaniels (any other color), collies, poodles, bull dogs, 
bull terriers, Airedale terriers, French bull dogs, Boston 
terriers, beagles, dachshunds, fox terriers (smooth), fox 
terriers (wire); Irish terriers, Scottish terriers, Black and 
Tan terriers, Pomeranians, pugs. 

Major J. M. Taylor, Rutherford, N. J., will judge 
Russian wolf hounds, greyhounds, deer hounds, fox 
hounds, pointers, English setters, Irish setters, Gordon 
setters.and Chesapeake Bay dogs. 

H. W. Lacy, Boston, Mass., will judge bloodhounds, 
mastiffs, St. Bernards, French bull dogs, Boston, terriers, 
beagles, Irish terriers, Scottish terriers. Skye terriers, 
Yorkshire terriers, pugs, toy terriers, King Charles spaniels, 
Blenhéim spaniels, ruby spaniels, Prince Charles. spaniels, 
Japanese spaniels, Italian greyhounds. 

F. A. Hartleb, Carnegie, Pa., dachshunds. 

Chas: H. Mason, New York,’N. Y., will judge Great 
Danes, collies, old English sheep dogs, poodles, Irish 


’. water spaniels, Clumber spaniels, field spaniels, cocker 


spaniels, bull dogs, bull terriers, Airedale terriers, fox 
terriers, Black and Tan terriers, Bedlington terriers, 
Welsh teriers, Dandie Dinmont terriers, Pomeranians 
and miscellaneous. C. M. Munmatt, Sec’y. 


Reynard’s Sly Tricks. 


Nor long ago the wae hunt of Valley Forge 
started a young fox in the North Valley hills, and the 
hounds were running it across the open fields, when the 
hunters were surprised to see a much larger fox come 
from the woods and run diagonally across the track of 
the young fox ahead of the hounds, and when they struck 
the stronger track of the bigger fox they took it up, young 
Reynard thereby being saved from being run down and 
killed by the hounds. . 

’ Old hunters say they. have frequently witnessed this 
trick when young foxes were dia -chanel openent — in 

ounds. An- 


“éther; and. an aren aeees- trick. was.played-by an old 
x,gome weeks ago while being-hotly. chased by-hounds. 
¢. fox had run ap twenty oanens and’ while crossing 

° was 


i 

: 

ee 
ihe 


First, $5; secon,’ 


fox had escaped was too small to permit them to get 


rough, 1, rises 

the: hunters rode. up. they found the.pack in a 
trap, with one of the hounds wedged fast in the hole 
through which the fox had made its escape. By the time 
the hounds were gotten out of the cellar the fox was safe 


* in its hole-—Philadelphia Times. ‘ 





Canoeing. 
American Canoe Association, 1899-1900, 
Commodore, W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert 


% King street, Toronto, Can. 
i W. P. 
a ¥. P Stephens, street aud avenue A, 
Division Officers. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. J 
Rear-Com:, Lewis Ht May, New York. 
Purser, Arthur H. Wood, Trenton, N. J. gb tg 


CBNTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 
Kear-Com J . Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Purser, C, er Wine te ae Male ehoest, Hechester, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Frank A. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Rear-Com., Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mabe 
Purser, Frederick Coulson, 406 in street, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., J. McD. M Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Hear Com:, HC. Wesley Dien Ont Cam 
Purser, J. 'E. Cunningham, Kingston, Ont., 
WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Wm. C. be Mich, 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Fetguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


“ Regatta Committee: R. Easton Burns, Kin 


ston, Ont., Can. 
chaiman; Harry Ford, Tornto; D. B. Goodsell, : 


onkers, N. Y. 


s 
Meet of 1900, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17. 
Official organ, Forzst anp Sreeau.. 





Fixtures. 


May. 
26-31. Atlantic Division meet, Park Island. 
$17. A. C. A. meet, Muskoka. 


June. 
16-18. Eastern Division meet, Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, 


Muskoka in Winter. 


On March 27 Secretary-Treasurer Begg and the writer 
headed for Muskoka to look after some of the details for 
the camp. Leaving Toronto on G. T. R.-at 5 P. M., we 
made Allandale at 7:30 for supper, and then had to wait 
until 9:10 before we could get a train for Muskoka 
wharf. We walked over to the town-of Barrie, which is 
pleasantly situated on the shore of. Lake Simcoe: about 
one and a half miles. from Allandale, while we ‘chatted 
over the. prospect: of attendance at the 1900 meet. Hav- 
ing a 50-cent supper below ‘his vest, the Secretary felt 
quite optimistic, and prophesied anywhere from 300 to 
500 registered members, and was willing to betya bunch 
of bad cigars that there be over 400 in camp. Before 
train time we had walked through most of the principal 
streets of Barrie, and still had half an hour to spare, 
which we spent in gazing into ‘store windows like a 
pair of five-year-olds about Christmas time. 

Boarding our chair car, we decided to go through to 
Bracebridge, fearing that we might nét be able to drive 
over: the ice from. Muskoka wharf to Port Carling, a 
surmise that afterward turned out to be correct. We ar- 
rived at Bracebridge at 12:40 A. M., and put up-at the 
Queen’s Hotel. Breakfasted next morning at 8:30; tried 
to get an ad or two for Year Book without success. Hired'a 
team and driver to take us to Port Carling, said to be 
twenty-two miles from Bracebridge. Started at 10.4. M. 
The sleighing was a bit soft, but the scenery even in winter 
was well worth the trip. At times we drove through 
primeval forest, dotted here and there with the small log 
houses of:the settlers. There are only small patches of 
arable lands in this district, so the settlers depend very 
largely on sheep growing’ and‘ lumbering:to make both 
ends meet. The road had more ups and downs and twists © 
than any I had previously gone over, and it is easy to un- 
derstand the saying current in’ Muskoka, “That the 
Creator, after he made the farm lands, the mountaitis, 
etc., of North America,‘ had considerable odds and ends 
left over, and these were dumped into the Muskoka dis- 
trict to fill up.” Several times, when driving along the 
hillside road, we all had to hike out on the upper runner 
to keep the rig from capsizing. 

We arrived at the Port Carling Hotel at 12:30, just 
in time to partake of a good dinner. We telephoned to - 
Port Sandfield, about four miles away, and engaged a 
surveyor to come down and measure off the paddling 
course on the ice and locate the quarter, half and mile 
points. The Secretary and myself walked over to the 
camp and located the ive house, which W. Hanna & Co., 
the general store keeper of Port Carling, who will also 
run the camp store, is to build and fill, Mr. Hanna will 
pay $25 for the store and ice privilege. As he runs one 
of the supply boats, on this lake, we should get an ex- 
cellent service, as he has had many years’ experience - 
supplying. summer cottagers. 

_ We located the finishing line for*both the paddling and 
sailing races, directly in front of the large camp dock . 
and headquarters,.where the races:can be seen by every 


one. ots 2d se PRT 
By 4 P..M. the oe and an assistant arrived, and 


we took to the ice, which, by the way, was still 32 inches 
thick, and covered’ with 6 inches of snow and 3 inches 
of water. Wishing to be sure of the points, we all 
plodded through the slush and snow until the mile course 
was laid out. It is the longest mile I ever saw, and I am 
sure no time records will broken over that course. 
The starting point is so far away that it be 
from headguarters, and we decided to ask 
committee to make every paddling event 
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a quarter of a mile to be with a turn, 30 all see 
the start of the also the turn ahd the finish, right 


from headquarters. The snow is still from 2 to 4 feet 
deep among ‘the trees in camp, though rapidly disap- 
— i i we eon About 5:30 we drove 
over ice back to the hotel, secured a couple of ads 
for Year Book, had supper, and at 7 P. M. started on 
our twenty-two-mile drive back to Bracebridge. Arrived 
at 10:30 good and tired. ; 

Next morning we took the train for Gravenhurst, and 
looked up a couple of likely parties to handle the cater- 
ing for the camp mess; also called on the owner of a 
small steamer, which can be hired at about $18 per day. 
It will hold about forty persons, and in case we cannot 
secure suitable rates from the navigation company, we 
purpose hiring this craft and taking members to camp and 
return for 50 cents per head. e secured a $20 ad for 
Year Book before leaving Gravenhurst on the 3:40 train 
for Toronto, where we arrived about 8 P. M., feeling that 
we had put in a ome of days’ good work. 

. G. MacKenpricx, Commodore. 
Toronto, April 2. 


The British Canoe Association. 


' THE general committee meeting of the British Canoe 
Association was held at Anderton’s Hotel on the 16th in- 
stant. 

Warsash, on the Hamble River, near Southampton, was 
the site chosen for the next meet, which will commence 
on July 28, and continue till Aug. 18. Mr. Percy Nisbet 
was the proposer, and Mr, F. Cecil Lane the seconder, the 
voting being unanimous. Mr, Nisbet reported that he 
had made several visits to this place, and inspected it at 
all states of the tide, and it seemed to him to be a most 
suitable spot for a meet, _— readily accessible from 
all ports, and within easy reach of splendid racing and 
cruising waters. 

Mr. Clayton, who, at the annual general meeting, had 
proposed Strangford Lough, now ‘withdrew his proposal, 
as he would be unable, owing to business, to make the 
neces. arrangements. 

Mr. T. H. Holding proposed Lough Neagh, but it re- 
ceived no support, as, although no doubt it was a splendid 
pace, it was considered too far away and difficult to 
reach, 

The annual meeting was fixed for Aug. 13, and the 
regatta for the 11th, the programme for the latter to be 
settled by the London Committee, and issued before the 
commencement of the meet. 

The Commodore, Mr. Bartley, announced his inten- 

tion of Giving three prizes for a race. The Vice-Com- 
modore, Mr. Percy Oliver; the Rear-Commodore, Mr. H. 
Clayton, and Mr. G. U. Laws, all promised to give 
prizes, ‘ 
As the R. C. C. racing meet is to be held from July 14 
to 25, and, therefore, just previous to the B. C. A. meet, 
those members of the former club who have not had 
enough racing and also wish to indulge in some camping 
out can easily sail round from the Solent and satisfy their 
craving. 

After the committee meeting, about fifty members and 
friends sat down to dinner, and after a pleasant repast all 
hands adjourned to the concert room, where the “Camp 
Fire” was to be held. The room was tastefully decorated 
with numerous flags and an excellent programme was 
got through, including songs and instrumental music by 

essrs. Lumley, Goldsmid, Fair, Gould, Hewer, Sadler, 
Schneider, Cassidy and others. Perhaps the most en- 
joyable part of the programme was the exhibition of Jan- 
tern slides of photos taken during the various meets, etc., 
by Messrs. Clayton, Carr, Fair and others. Thanks to the 
indefatigable Camp Steward, Mr. Percy Nisbet. the even- 
ing was a complete success, and resulted in half a dozen 
applications for membership being received, mostly from 
members of the R. C. C.—The Yachtsman. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


There was a full measure of patriotism at the “Camp 
Fire” of the British Canoe Association on Friday last at 
Anderton’s Hotel, songs, lantern views and speeches 
contributing to the enthusiasm of the audience. Mr. Percy 
Nisbet took occasion, in replying to the toast of “Success 
to the B. C. A.,” to refer in some detail to the proposed 
revival.of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, in the ap- 
proaching agitation for which he is taking a prominent 
part. r.. Nisbet is, we understand, preparing the evi- 
dence on behalf. of the R. N. A. V., and is likely to have 
a good.case to. put before the authorities. .There was evi- 
dently, from the reception of Mr. Nisbet’s speech, a strong 
inciination among the B. C. A. members to give hearty 
support to. the revival of a corps which would enable 
them to join a volunteer force of a particularly congenial 
character. A report last week from Cambridge, and a 
recent one from the Clyde. tend to show that the agitation 
for the resuscitation of the R. N. A. V. in some form 
will be received with general favor—The Yachtsman. 


A. C. A. Membership. 
Atlantic Division—R. D. F. Bayley, New York. { 








The Founst ab Sraasui ie put to press cach week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us 
latest by Monday and as much carlier as practicable 
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Bachting. 
Rosamond, 


Auxiliary Cruising Yawl. 


Ir is too early yet in the history of gasoline and other 
liquid fuel marine motors to fairly estimate the value of 
every one of the numerous combinations of hull and 
engine. Some are good, some indifferent, and many are 
positively bad, through the impossible character of the 
combination, defective design of hull or motor, or faulty 
details in the latter. If it has done nothing else, however, 
as compared with steam, the hydro-carbon motor has 
already produced one type of yacht whose utility and 
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real value has already been proven, though it is not yet 
well clear of the experimental stage. For many reasons 
this type, the true sailing auxiliary, was not possible 
with the aid of steam in sizes smaller than 65 to 75ft. 
l.w.l.; but with the modern naphtha or gasoline motor a 
really practical auxiliary cruiser may be had on dimen- 
sions that are almost diminutive. The small auxiliary 
steam yacht, as built for the past fifteen years, is a pretty 
poor specimen of a vessel, a combination of steam yacht 
hull of alleged high speed form with a disproportionately 
large deck house of the show-case type, mostly glass, the 
best space in the vessel monopolized by the machinery, 
forcing the owner into mere cubby holes in one end or the 
other, while the toothpick spars are fit only to carry flags. 
The marine engineer has had his own way from the first 
in the designing of these craft, and it must be said that he 
has made a most signal failure of the type. 

The improvement of the hydro-carbon motors and their 
increasing popularity has within the past three or four 
years made possible a sailing auxiliary of an entirely 
different type, and where the problem has been worked 
out from the standpoint of the yacht designer, rather 
than of the marine engineer, some very satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained. In many cases the work has 
taken the form of the alteration of an old sailing yacht 
by the installation of a motor sufficient to drive her 
from four to seven miles in a calm, the old sails and spars 
still being the main motive power and the accommoda- 
tions of the sailing vessel being but little curtailed by the 
appropriation of a small space for the motor and tank 
In other cases the problem has been worked out on 
clean paper from the start, the design showing a hull of 
the usual sailing type, with a reasonably large and 
efficient rig, the motor being purely auxiliary. Since the 
first experiments were made about six years ago of in- 
stalling small gasoline motors in several old cutters of 
about 3oft. l.w.l., many old yachts have been successfully 
converted and some new ones have been designed which 
have given excellent satisfaction. : 

The yacht here illustrated was designed originally for 
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sailing only, as a'cruising yawl in which safety was the 
first consideration, and comfort the second. The gaso- 
line motor was an after-thought, so that the design was 
made solely with a view to sailing, the only modification 
being in the rudder and after deadwood. Rosamond was 
designed and built by: her owner, Mr. W. J. Starr, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., an amateur yachtsman and designer. 
She was designed for use on the upper Mississippi and 
later on the Great Lakes, the owner sailing her himself 
with the aid of one A. B. and a boy. The accommoda- 
tions were planned to sttit the owner and his family. The 
idea of the yacht was in contemplation for a couple of 
years before she was laid down in the fall of 1897, and 
the extensive facilities for procuring good lumber which 
that section of the West affords had been utilized in lay- 
ing in a stock of the tough Wisconsin swamp white oak, 
tamarack (hackmatack), both in knees and planks, cork 
pine (white) and butternut, the latter for the interior 
joiner work, as it is very light and also stands dampness 
well. The yacht was built by day’s work, a small force of 
good men being hired and the work carried on slowly, 
every piece of wood being specially selected. All the 
work was done under the direct supervision of the owner, 
and no pains were spared in mgking a perfect and last- 
ing vessel. The decision ‘to make her an auxiliary was 
reached before the building begun. but the not unusual 
experience followed—an engine from the East, promised 
in June, was not yet ready for shipment at the end of 
August; and as the water was exceptionally low in the 
shallow Chippewa River through the summer of 1898, no 
attempt was made to complete her for that season. She 
was launched in October, 1898, and the engine installed, 
and when the river was at its highest, in April, 1899, she 
made the trip down under her own engine, but without 
spars in her, to the Mississippi, the deepest vessel that 
has ever navigated the shallow Chippewa. She afterward 
steamed and. sailed down the Mississippi to La Crosse, 
then returned to Lake Pepin, an enlargement of the 
river, where she was used through the season. This 
spring it is proposed to take her down the river to Alton, 
lit, up the Illinois River’ and through the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal into Lake Michigan. 

Lake Pepin includes a stretch of the Mississippi about 
twenty-eight miles long and from two to four and a half 
miles wide, surrounded by hills from 400 to 600ft. high, so 
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ROSAMOND. 


that there is always a chance to test the stability of a 
sailing yacht. Steady breezes from any one quarter are 
unknown, and the puffs and squalls from the hills have 
their counterparts in thecurrents and eddies of the river. 

One run of seventy-five miles down the river from 
above Wabasha, Minn., to La Crosse, Wis., was made in 
seven hours; the run back against the current taking fif- 
teen hours. Under engine alone the taffrail log has 
shown on different runs from 5.9 knots to a little over 7 
knots. There being no sailing yachts in the vicinity of 
Lake Pepin, Rosamond has never been tested as to speed 
under sail beside others of her class, but in ordinary 
sailing she seems to be fast, and she handled most 
satisfactorily. A tiller 4!4ft. long serves to control her 
easily at all times, and though the local conditions are 
such that she is sometimes at one minute under full lower 
sail and the next under mainsail and forestaysail or jib 
and mizzen, she balanced well under all combinations. 
The engine is of the two-cycle type, three cylinders, each 
5% by 5%. with a battery igniter. and also a small mag- 
néto-dynamo belted direct to it; the horse-power is esti- 
mated at 14 to 15, and it turns up from 350 to 380 with a 
24in. wheel. The engine is very compact. sets low in the 
yacht, and its center of gravity is afso very low, the en- 
tire weight being below the L.W.L. As far as space goes, 
it is partly under the companion ladder, the fare end being 
covered when not running with a casing of hardwood 
which looks like a small sideboard. A good muffler is 
used, the exhaust coming out under the counter and the 
sound is only that of a heavy breathing. Under power 
the yacht turns in less than twice her own length, a use- 
ful quality in the narrow channels of the Chippewa River. 
As shown by the accommodation plan, very little useful 
room is sacrificed to the motive power, and the yacht 
has quite as much room as the ordinary deep center- 
board craft without power: 

The arrangement of the deck and interior is peculiar, 
‘but has proved very satisfactory. By means of a strong 
round to the deck beams and floor, full headroom is 
secured under the deck in the middle of the vessel. 
Where the floor is necessarily higher, abaft the centerboard 
trunk, a comparatively short cabin trunk is used, giving 
full headroom; forwatd there is a large hatch and sky- 
light: giving headroom in the galley. In this way the 


deck beams amidship are kept intact, strengthening the 
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hull, and yet no headroom is sacrificed. The plan is 
superior in every way to the usual wide trunk from mast 
to cockpit. When under sail, the tail shaft is discon- 
nected and*the wheel left to turn freely, which it does 
with no apparent drag. The dimensions are: 


Length— 
WPWUEBIE 04 ons oho dcx heed ve vr euean 6oft. is. 
Meth chad ca ddcc ph decsiesle et che eave tn 4oft. 

Overhang— 

MO chau dss oP bad eco due te awcs ¥e es Sft. Sin 
CAGE. nih cunck sch alePones oe cuales 12ft. 

Beam— : 
PMN ics cha eectes eehce ce ecedecks 15ft. 4in 
PRUE Big ihc o'cagh dchvacesecdesueveces 6 13ft. 4in 

Freeboard— 

OMI bs 6s ead ile ba ceded ha neengses sft. 





COMM cee weds odtesdiaredsnedess it. 

CERES Fag tas bode eeeaatas advcrerets 3ft. 8in. 
Draft— 

i Teer PP rrr rerer rr tr re 4ft. 6in. 

WIE TORE oa oc bsg occ cecensadaienieye oft. 6in. 
Displacement, long tons .........-e+seeeee 19.00 
Ballast, long tons: .........cccccocccccquesecs 8.00 
Ratio of ballast to displacement ............. 41% 
Midship Section— 

PARE 6b osesasd @ ste.g + eKe 6 4ha sks eT es.0 Ped 31.00 sq. ft 

OMINOUS (i 6.c6cccccceosteguesnesensocs 52% 

Distance from Station O........... . .21.90ft. 
C:B. trom: Station.O..... fo. .ccvccscccsegect 22.25 ft. 
C.L.R. from Station O— 

PRONE RE ae «hE cc congscceeccce veces 22.66ft. 

Fite) and) hoard ti. ks e he cle cscesnt 23. 10ft. 

SPARS. 

Mainmast— 

Parent Statietd Os oc died lids vee ke 7ft. 

Decks to dunds' i... 0. i iis ccc etdees 38ft. 

PO SE ie U Taso side chased eel ade cde's'a a’ 14ft. gin. 
Mizzen Mast— 

PIC: SUMO Oh nec cece dac cass ts 43ft. gin. 

Deck to hotind$: «2.0. ccc cccscoces 27ft. 6in. 

WOMENS oot as penb.cccareie gneve epee ai 4it. 
Bowsprit— 

Beyond fore end of L.W.L........... 23ft. 101n. 

Gammon to cranse.........0seeeee eee 15ft. 
RN NN ees ans hccnedawnsddpciescchee dst 35ft. gin. 
EN TINE oka rac we ecpansdddeser tents eve 20ft. gin. 
Den sn cin dnonicieaaunde qqsadeteanes 28ft. gin. 
I BMI as Lied othe. s orvieinademnagbeeee tr es 15ft. 6in 
MAIER: nt ks kare sadvevetdececueeecyan’ 1,175 sq. ft 
ML fthoc Wed aviciceccecese sacedascesatens Coma 298 sq. ft. 
Rete asc ha¥ ous te wear does cregesvies 227 sq. ft. 
MN ping Ses ced. 6u050.500 bier soenedvakaduss 400 sq. ft. 

WON 0b Os coadee eeukveuddsc i eeddnanereen 2,100 sq. ft. 


The weights included above under the head of “Bal- 
last” are in detail as follows: 
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Iron keel 


Sc akuae es cach Obed sbRase keh ie eeeee 10,600lbs. 
ORS GE GON BOOKS 6.5 o.oo ccc ccciveboneiwe's deen 1,400lbs, 
Se UE TOS ow). s cnccmss ven peo csebeees 1,500lbs 
Rs ME ca pivse ooo p vad ds>abosaceeanbbye 5oolbs 
SRE Sy BEUDs os kino'cssnsceeepo ese ces bend 4,000lbs 

BEE Cas his pn cpvphkndoonsoccesesd senceseuet 18,000lbs. 


The construction plan and further details will appear 
next week. 


New Factors in Yacht Mleasure- 
ment.—lIIl. 


Apropos of the employment of displacement as a factor 
of measurement, as advocated in the letter of Col. Buck- 
nill, published last week, a suggestion to this effect was 
made by Mr. N. G. Herreshoff as long ago as 1892, and 
since then he has devised several tentative formulas in 
which displacement and other similar factors @ré used in- 
versely, so to speak, or as divisors, with a view to 
placing a premium on each. In the first place, in 1892, 
Mr. Herreshoff suggested three different rules, each 
having the old factors waterline and sail area as dividend, 
but different factors as divisors—namely, custom house 
tonnage, cubic contents and displacement. Since then he 
has devised a number of different formulas, five of which 
we give as follows. Each is based on the Seawanhaka 
rules, but with the two old factors multiplied instead of 
added, the product being divided by the new factor and a 
constant. For the sake of brevity, the following symbols 
are used: 

L—Length on L.W.L. 

S—Sail area. 

D—Displacement. 

M—Midship section measured to deck. 

m-——Midship section measured to L.W.L. 

C—Cubic contents. 

The last element is the total bulk of the vessel up to 
the deck, including the topsides. The formulas are: 

Len Deve. & xwe aL x VS L xs 

7.) 4m. 554M oyvD. 3Vvc ave 

The end of all these proposed formulas is the same, to 
induce the designer to take a fairly large body and conse- 
quently to produce a yacht with some amount of internal 
accommodation. It would require a good deal of serious 
study in order to estimate the probable effect of each rule 
and to compare them intelligently, but it is evident that 
with the constants given, or others if they should prove 
faulty, any one of the above might be made to produce a 
yacht of reasonably large body. As to the practical value 
of the various factors in the divisors, neither cubic con- 
tents nor custom house tonnage, as originally proposed, 
seem suitable. The latter is worthless as applied to 
yachts, ‘especially the modern ones, as it fails to measure 
their true volume. The use of either would put a premium 
upofi'a large and bulky hull, but not necessarily on dis- 
placement. It might pay to build a fin-keel of high free- 
board and long ends, to get the required cubic contents, 
but of limited displacement, the result being a poor 
’ type- of yacht. The formulas numbered 2 and 3 seem 

the best adapted to actual practice. 

Assuming that either will give a yacht of reasonably 
larg’ body, there is still no guarantee that the general 
type will be in any way satisfactory. While the lack of 
adequate ‘isplacement is one of the salient evils of the 
mékiern yacht, a mere increase of displacement does not 
necessarily correct the whole evil. Had a rule of this kind 
been adopted eight or nine years ago, when the weak- 
ness of the Seawanhaka rule was first apparent, it might 
have been sufficient ; as at that time a yacht of good dis- 
placement had also moderate proportions of beam and 
draft. Since then, however, designers have become accus- 
tomed to the free unrestricted use of both beam and 


draft™golely as 1 and unassociated with good dis- 
placement; and they have not been slow to appreciate the 


value Qf these factors Even if compelled toa take a 
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moderate amount of displacement to-day by means of a 
rule similar to those of Col. Bucknill and Mr. Herreshoff, 
they would in all probability—unless the tax on sail were 
heavy—adhere to a semi-fin type of great beam and draft 
and very shallow body, a machine of the “brute” type 
with limited accommodation. In regard to the Herreshoff 
formulas, their author has made no effort to give publicity 
to them or to secure their adoption, and it is not even 
certain which, if any, he personally prefers, or whether 
he considers any one as fully adapted to present require- 
ments. 

In our opinion any rule which will work to the per- 
manent benefit of yachting must in some way take cogni- 





AT ANCHOR-—LAKE PEPIN AT SUNRISE. 


zance of the relation between displacement and the two 
dimensions of beam and draft. Unless it does this it 
cannot reach the true source of evil, the employment of 
excessive dimensions to give power to a hull of small 
or even moderate displacement. It is quite possible that 
in addition to such a direct grasp upon the middle body 
of the yacht, it may be necessary to deal in some way with 
the evasion of the measured middle-line length by ex- 
cessive heeling, though this becomes less profitable as 
the displacement and depth of body are increased. There 
is at the present time evidence of another attempt in 
the near future to frame a satisfactory rule; the Larch- 
mont, Seawanhaka afid several other clubs have recently 
appointed special committees to report at the end of the 
season. It may be said in passing that these committees 
will find plenty to guide them in the numerous failures 
of their predecessors. Unfortunately, every one of these 


* failures tends to create a greater amount of distrust on 


the part of the average yachtsman in all connected with 
measurement legislation and thus makes it more and more 
difficult to secure the hearty adoption and thorough trial 
of a really good rule if such should be discovered. 





Capt. John Codman. | 


Cart. Joun CopMAN, the able and eafnest advocate 
of free ships, died at Boston on April 6 at the of 
eighty-six. John Codman was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
on Oct. 16, 1814, and was the son of the Rev. John Cod- 


“man, of that town. He entered Amherst College, but left 


in his junior year, 1833, finishing*his education at sea. 


He became a captain in the merchant marine, and traveled 
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extensively. He was known as an advocate of free ships 
and free trade, and wrote for many periodicals. 

Among his publications are “Sailors’ Life and Sailors’ 
Yarns,” “Ten Months in Brazil, with Notes on the 
Paraguayan War,” “Review of the Report of the Special 
Committee on Navigation Interests,” “The Mormon Coun- 
try; a Summer with the Latter-Day Saints,” “Free Ships; 
Restoration of the American Carrying Trade,” “Round 
Trip, by Way of Panama, Through California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Colorado,” “A Solution of the 
Mormon Problem,” “Winter Sketches from the Saddle 
by a Septuagenarian” and “A Biographical Sketch of 
William Wheelwright, of Newburyport, Mass.” Mr. Cod- 
man’s mind remained clear to the last. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Leng 
Island Sound Y. R. A. was held on April 4, at which 
Chas. T. Pierce was re-elected Chairman, Chas. P. Tower 
Secretary and C. D. Mower, Treasurer. It was decided 
that the championship series should include all annual 
and other races, sailed on Saturdays, between May 30 
and Sept. 22, inclusive. The date of the Bridgeport 
Y. C.’s annual event was changed from Aug. 11 to July 14, 
and that of the Huntington Y. C. from Aug. 25 to Sept. 
i8. The Seawanhaka C. Y. C. will sail its fall regatta on 
Sept. 8 and the Manhassett Y. C. will take Sept. 15 for its 
final race. 

Ree 


As Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell was unable to accept the 
Presidency of the Yachtsmen’s Club owing to his absence 
from New York. Com. David Banks, Atlantic Y. C., has 
been elected in his place. 

Rarer 


The annual meeting of the Yacht Masters’ and En- 
gineers’ Association was held at the rooms at Tebos Basin 
on April 5, about fifty-five members being present. The 
following officers were elected: Pres., J. H. Pruett; 
Vice-Pres., John Leonard; Treas., Elbridge T. Bishops; 
Sec’y, Henry T. Smith; Quartermasters, George E. Nut- 
ter and Charles E. Wood; Trustees, T. I. Miller, Charles 
E. Wood, Charles Darling, W. C. Bonning and Henry 


Lang. 
$ Ree 


Anita, steam yacht, has been sold by J. H. Flagler to 
George B. Wilson, of Philadelphia. 


The annual meeting.of the Kill von Kull Y. C., of West 
Brighton, S. I., was held on April 5, the following officers 
being elected: Com., John Croak; Vice-Com., George 
W. Hubbard; Treas., George H. Tredwell; Fin. Sec’y, 
John J. Caughey; Rec. Sec’y, Anning S. Prall; Governors, 
Jacob I. Housman, William Anderson, D. F. Simonson, 
A. J. Hinton and R. B. Jones. 


Ree 


May. steam yacht, Com. Alexander Van Rennselaer, 
Corinthian Y. C., of Philadelphia, arrived at Philadel- 
phia on April 2, after a cruise of seven weeks in the West 


Indies. 
zeae 


The Queen City Y. C., of Toronto, held its annual meet- 
ing on April 3, the following officers being elected: 
Com., Alderman John F. Loudon; Vice-Com., D. Smith; 
Rear-Com., Geo. Underwood ; Sec’y, J. E. Foster; Treas., 
F. S. Knowland; Meas., W. Hales; Asst. Meas., A. 
Phillips; Sailing Committee, R. Slee. H. Sweetlove and 
W. Windier ; House mmittee, J. Greig, R. Tyson and 
R: Slee; Auditors,-W. D, Thomas and C. Macdonald. 
The retiring Commodore, Owain Martin, has held the 
office for four successiye years. 


gan 
. "The White Bear Y. €. held its annual meeting on 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





March 31 at the Aberdeen, in St. Paul, electing the fol- 
lowing officers: Com., L. P. Ordway; Vice-Com., Geo. C. 
Squires; Capt. T. L. Wann; Sec’y, W. S. Morton; 
Treas., H. Van Vleck; Meas., Eugene/Ramaley; Ex. Com., 
Messrs. Griggs, Douglas, Stern amd Murray; Sailing 


Com.. Capt. T. L. Wann, S. C. Stickney and A. Mac- 
Laren. 
RRR 
Magnet, steam yacht, has been sold by E. D. Trow- 
bridge to Lotham A. Fish. 4 
RRR 


The two cutters of 46ft. I.w.l. building at Bristol for 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Cord Meyer were launched on April 
3, being named Altair and Sirocco. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Franctsco, April 1.-The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
shoot to-day was varied with April showers, sunshine and shadow, 
good shooting and the kindergarten class no April 1 joke. as Paul 
Becker did the experts up with the revolver, beating his best yet 
with 47 rings. Dr. Twist also beat several experts in his class 
medal with pistol, and Mrs. Waltham took the honors with .22 
rifle. Capt. Kuhnle came +--+ for fun, but learned of the 
death of a dear friend and put his weapons gently aside. Wm. H. 
Seaver (Trombone), the great shotgun champion, has cast his lot 
with us. He represents the Winchester Arms Co. Drs. Trask and 
Beaman are also shotgun cranks; these, with Fendner, all attended 
the shotgun tournament to-day. Pape, Dorrell and Young did fine 
average work with rifle. ; : ; 

Scores, off-hand shooting, Columbia target; 200yds. with rifles 
and BOyds. with pistols, and .22 and .25 rifles: 


Class medals; one entry only; rifle experts: 





POC YOUN oo ccvecssccccecvvcccveces & 623 6 6 948 

A H oy » 743557647 6h 
- hooters : 

OME os dc nencesitowasyvsed 127145 8 6102 9 6 

C M Daiss ..ccccescccceccccvcvescce 8 81515 48 519 881 

F S Washburn ........ceccseesereee 948 91811 2 9 6-83 
Marksmen: G. Hoadley 108, Mrs. C. F. Waltham 110, P. Becker 


120, Dr. J. F. Twist 120, E. A. Allen 164. 


Pistol experts: F. O. Young, 11, 3, 3, 4, 5, 3, 5, 5, 6, 4—49;* C. M, 
Daiss, 72; G. M. Borley, 72. 


Sharpshooters: 
*Dr PF Twist sohucévedessvibesucts 75583 3 511 4 667 
*G Hondley epcpbenie bhieenhhantele 4923 310 5 6 8 lif 
*F S Washburn .........eeceeeeeee 7% 
PP Becker 2... scccccsccccccscvvccees 76 
Marksmen: G. Manuel, 2, 6, 8, 11, 12, 14, 5, 2, 6, 4—69; F. S. 
Hassmann, 78; Mrs. Waltham, 84; Mrs. Manuel, 102; E. A. 
Allen, 117. 
All comers and members re-entry matches— 
Rifle medals: 
F © YOUNg......ccccccccsccessevces 7611 33 2 8 6-849 
2861074445 463 
2651254676 467 
TW De ocaveduwedconcsocnnceney 1324956361 668 
757662344 5 
BE BDNGS . cen cdccneccocceccsevenens 2° SS 3se soe 
PB Wate c ven ccsesvccccsccvess 19 1 511 38 41712 4 3~79 
BR. DERBU ccccccccvosesccsssccscsove 7910 76518 8 2 6 13—80 
Rifle record scores: 
Te MID vcpabbbedoaystbsscencebs 662429013 4 3 5h 
11610 9 711 4 1 66 
Pistol medals: ’ 
Be SP ED on oehdnwnsns%tbeneadse 384262318 39 
$8148 6542-6 1—41 
2454298 3 3 646 
4556626415 8&4 
136410 466 9 1-50 
C M Daiss - 288428144 242 
348537367 450 
Te BReeMew cnc ckiteceavcevonssvies Zee fee eee 
ee ee ee 14312672712 76 
82 83 
PE FB Deka, cdvcsscnsncccvsnsovee Be Pests so tus 
Pistol record scores: 
SB POGUE cc ccccccnivscdevcceveces 22310 63833 8 4 647 
TB oO RRR pe era ar e 2W842535 3 8&6 
Bigs BERR ov ccccncccsccnccseccese 92 
G MaRO ocvccvcccsnce abiseseeoubes 93 
Twist revolver medal: 
RO re 3115233664 447 
(Colt’s service revolver and 214438923 711 7—66 
L. & R. service charge.) as 90 441310 214 7 T7~T77 
FO Fema cciccctocccocsccsccccccs oe 
De TRE icsppocccecnccondpencoccaie 92 108 
.22 and .25cal. rifles: 
‘Mrs C F Waltham................. e236 13312 22 
WG, Taian ... xs caadieneteshssssses00 56231182831 39 
Dey ET 632331818 em 
r WEE cae sesaccsccccocness o 12 & 
Sad short Peters cartridges. ” 
tPeters .22 long rifle. 
Peters prizes of cartridges were won as follows: 
Januery prizes: Pistol, expert, Young; member, Becker, .22 


rifle, expert, Manuel; member, Mrs. Waltham. 
_February prizes: Pistol, expert, Daiss; member, Hoadley. .22 
rifle, expert, Dorrell; member, Mrs. Waltham. 


March prizes: Pistol, expert, Young; member, Becker, .22 ri 
expert, capt. Kuhnle; member, Hoadley. : _ 
F. 0. Youwns, Sec’y. 


—EKEEXZX[[=== 


gihe Forsst ano Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
thent, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The editors invite communications or *%« subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While itis intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents. . 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 
/ particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 


NAMELESS REMITTERS. 





. 


Grapshooting. 


your shoct to be announced hete and to 
followtag: 


Fixtures. 


April 10-13.—Baltimore, Md.—Regular spring tournament of the 
Baltimore Stpeting Association; two days at targets, two days at 
live birds; added money. H. P. Collins, Sec’y. 

April 18-13.—Palmyra, Wis.—Two days’ tournament of the Pal- 
myra Club; gets and live birds. 

April 13.—New Haven, Conn.—All-day shoot of the New Haven 
Gun Club; targets. 

April 13-14.—Newark, N. J.—Two days’-target tournament of the 
Forester Gun Club. john J. Fleming, Sec’y. 

April 14.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. L.— 
Club shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 

April 17-19.—Peru, Ind.—Fourth annual tournament of the Peru 
Gun Club; two days targets; one day pigeons. Jack Parker, Mgr. 
Chas. Bruck, Tournament act, , ee 

April 18-19.—Cincinnati, O.—Merchandise shoot of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club; first day, live birds; second day, targets. ; 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb—Third annual amateur tournament of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. 5S. Stein, 
Se », 


you 


& want 
astice like the 


cy. 
April 19.—Haverhill, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Haverhill Gun 
Club. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 
April 19.—Hingham, 


ficcs. —Tournement of the Hingham Gun 
Club. 


Principal event, 100-target handicap. Gus O. Henderson, 
Treas. ? 


April 19-20,—Sodus, 
Gun Club; $56 added. 

April 24-27.—Umaha, Neb.—Twenty-fourth annual tournament of 
the Nebraska State Spostsmen’s Association. Targets and pigeons. 
G, W. Loomis, Sec’y-Treas. y 

April —.—Springfield, 1!1—Contest for Republic Cup between 
J. & R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. : 
ont : aA Speneee, Ili—Grand Tournament of the Hlinois 

nm Club. 

May —.—Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna- 


N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Sodus 


ment. 

May 2-8.—Luverne, Minn.-gLuverne Gun Club’s tournament, 

May 2-4.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park spring tourn- 
ament; targets and live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. 

ay 3.—Walcott, N. i vorng, tournament of the Catchpole 
Gun Club: added money. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

May 66.—Grand Crossing, IlL—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s 
tournament. ‘ 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. : 7 te 

May 9-10.—Natchez, Miss.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Gialliard Gun Club. F. C. Samp- 
son, Sec’y. John Parker, manager. — ; 

May 14.—St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
teetive Association’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
mencing May 14. Herbert Taylor, Sec’y-Treas., Chemical Bldg. 

May 16-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. J. M. nk, Cor. 


Ma, 16-17.—Chicago, Ohio.—Live-bird and target tournament of 
the Deer Lick Gun Club. J. M. Elder, Pres. 

May 22-24.—Marshalltown, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s As- 
seciation’s annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—New Jersey State Association’s target tournament. 

May 2%-25.—Dallas, Texas.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament; two days targets; one day live birds; $500 added. 
V. C. Dargan, Sec’y. 7 

May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 30.—Canajuhaye, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
J._M. Livingston, "y. mi 

May 30-June 1.—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 31-June 1.—Huntington, Ind—Erie Gun Club’s tournament. 
George Reynolds’, Sec’y. ed 

June (First Week).—Flint, Mich._—Michigan Trapshooters’ League 
tournament, Jack Parker, manager. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Soc y. : 

June 5-6.—Monroe, Wis —Monroe Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 

, Sec’y. 
June 5-1.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tournament. 


._C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 
, Int Bark, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. L.— 


June 11.—Interstate t 
Interstate Association’s first ‘annual handicap target tournament. 
New York. 


ward Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, 

une 12-14.—Sioux City, Ia.—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’, 

June 19-21—Charleston, W. Va.—Feurth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen's Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. J. A. Jones, Sec’y, Charleston, W. Va. 

July ——Fort Smith, Ark.—Tenth annual tournament Arkansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association. W. A. Leach, Pres. 4 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, 1a.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

nm contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. : 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill—Contest for Sportsmen’s 
trophy, the first and third Fridays of each month. 

ieago, Ill—Garfield Gun ub’s live-bird shoot second and 
third Saturdays of each month at Watson’s : 

Chicago, [1l.—Eureka Gun Club’s club shoots first and third 
Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Pask. 

Chicago, Ill.—First Saturday of each ‘month at Watson’s Park, 
Garden city, Gan Club’s monthly live-bird shoot. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
dlay afternoon. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 
aliauch matter te Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 








The programme for the first Interstate target tournament of this 
year is now ready for distribution. This tournament will be held 
on the grounds of the Walsrodé Gun Ciub at Hutchinson’s Lake, 
twenty minutes’ ride on the trolley cars from Trenton, N. J. 
Shooting commences at 7:30 each day. To reach the grounds take 
the White Horse and Yardville cars at State and Warren gireets. if 
coming via Philadelphia & Reading; if by Pennsylvania : take 

events 


the cars at Clinton Street Station. There are ten blu 
each day, of which seven are each at 15 and three at 20 bluerocks. 
The entrance is based on 10 cents per All purses will be 
divided according to the Rose system, four moneys, in the ratio 
of 5, 3, 2. and 1. Guns and ammunition forwarded to W. B. Wid- 
mann will be delivered at the shooting grounds. Targets 2 cents. 
Lunch will be served on the grounds. e Interstate Association 
Rules will govern. All paid trade representatives shoot for 
targets only. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the Interstate Resociation ion’s 
manager, will manage the tournament. 


Ina wactics moe. at Watson's pan, a i 5 ing, a. 
on r. O. Von Lengerke le the t score of 
out 50 live birds. As the Wetoe. brand of bird 7 to 
have a Harveyized exterior and a very flat trajectory, perform- 
ance mentioned is excellent. . 

we 


The monthly target tournament of the Medicus Gun Club will be 
held at Interstate Park, April 26. Shooting commenpes at 10 









fh. M. sharp. | Zhe manage willy Suited the Rose system, 
four money; open to all; el ae aeamies ieooe 
ee ee Se oe are at 10 targets, 85 cents 
entrance; two at 15, $1 entranee;two at 20, $1.25 entrance; one at 
10 “and the ninth | the Medicus challenge pla 
value $50, two-men teams, gles per man. Any club in 
good standing can enter one or, teams. Entrance 


Three 
All contests to be held at 
f the Medicus Gun Club. For 
. Kemble, 905 Myrtle avenue, 


wins (nat consecutive) take the 
forther panicles siavess De 
‘urther s » 
Brooklyn, N. Y. are 

8 


s., writes us as follows: “‘At a 
ass., the Massachusetts Shoot- 
the following officers: President, 
yy Dr. S. B. Keith, Palmer, 


Dr, Silas B. Keith, Pal 
meeting held in my office, Palmer, 
ing Association was formed with 
Dr. H. B. Perry, of A st; 
Mess. The Association co ‘almer, Amherst, Winchendon, 
Gardner and Brookfield. uring the summer shoots will take 
place at each of the above towns. The winning team will receive 
a_ beautiful silver cup, and each member of ‘team a gold 4 
The dates for the rel are as follows: Amherst, April 19; 
Palmer, May 30; Brookfield, July-4; Winchendon, Aug. 14, and 
Gardner, Sept. 1.” 

Be 


The Sodus Gun Club, of Sodus, N. Y., announces that April 19 
and 20 are the dates for its spring tournament. ere will be 
$56 added money. The magautrap will be used to throw targets. 
There are ten events on the first day, with a total of 125 targets 
and a totai entrance of $6.25. To the 10-target events, $1 will be 
added; to the 15-target events, $2. There are sixteen events on the 
second day, 235 targets in all, anda total of $14.50 entrance. 
Moneys divided, 40, 30, 20 and 10. There are $5, and $2, first, 


second and third, average to those shooting through the pro- 
gramme. 
© 


_The Peters Cartridge Co., in connection with the Gialliard Gun 
Club, of Natchez, Miss., will hold a two-days’ target tournament 
May 9 and 10. There will be guaranteed purses contributed by the 
Peters Cartridge Co.; also there will be contributed two trophies 
one of which will represent the individual championshi of M 
on and Louisiana, the other for teams of three men Bon clubs 
of either of these two States. This will be the first tournament in 
that section of the South for several years past and should draw a 
good attendance of shooters. 

a 


_ The pocket score book devised by Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, for the use of trapshooters meets with general approval. 
It contains a copy of the Interstate Rules for ets and live 
birds, and the pages are ruled to keep a record of place, date, 
traps, oa conditions, — oe ores, guns, loads, birds, 
events, etc. The pages are ruled to keep scores from 1 to In 
size this book is 6 by 2%in. Price, 50 aauee. - 


The letter to the members of the New Utrecht Gun Club an- 
nouncing that the club will again resume its shoot will be pleas- 
ing information to all its host of friends. The shoots will take 
place at Interstate Park, excepting three. The particulars con- 
cerning the first shoot are set forth in the communication afore- 


mentioned, 
Rg 


The Freehold Gun Club, of Freehold, N. +» will hold a hi i- 
cap shoot, rain or shine, on ‘—~" 14, an at 10 ck. 
The prizes and conditions set forth by the club are $5 entrance, 
targets extra; 100 targets; $2 must accompany entrance. The prize 
is a piano, valued at $300. C. C. Snyder, secretary. 


Mrs, Frank Butler (Annie Oakley) desi i 
concerning the booklet which gives 2 brief ‘Teees’ ‘of ‘heopalh 
that copies of it are not for sale, but will be sent to all plicants 
on receipt of one 2-cent stamp. Her address is Nutley, x. J. 


Bernard WartERs. 





Oneida County Assoctation. 


Utica, N. Y., April 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: Th 
meeting of the Oneida Count ? pam : ¢ annual 
this city last evening an gnty Secrtemen s Association was held in 


‘ argely attended. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected : i ; 
Vice-President, Dr. W. ii. Breen cee ee en: 


: Secretary, es R. Mi : 
Treasurer, oe A, Wheeler; Directors, Gesteves Dexter, Mizner: 
i on, - & Ainsworth. The Treasurer’s report showed 
in a very prosperous condi i 
meral new members were adminis ndition financially. 
é annua’ e shoot will be held in Utica, 

auspices of the Oneida County Sportsmen’s Kee: a 
ters pertaining thereto were discussed at last evenings meeting 
Much enthusiasm Was manifested. It is expected that several-hun- 
dred sportsmen will be in attendance at the shoot. There will be 
target shooting on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, and Friday 
the entire day will be devoted to live birds, including the contest 
for the Dean Richmond trophy. On each of the first three days 
there will be two State events at 25 targets. Three magautraps will 
used. On one of these the State events will be run off, at the 
second competition will be open to amateurs only, while at the 
third the events will be open to the world. The local association 
will contribute $500 in cash as added money in the several events 
In addition to these events there will be a merchandise shoot, which 


will be open to all comers, th i i ‘by 
friends of the Association. eae wee Wake” 





Garfield Gua Club, 


Cutcaco, April 8—The annual meeting of the Garfi Gun Club 
was held on Saturday night, April 7. The S "s m8 showed 
the membership of the club full to the limit and eight applicants 
on waiting list. A large attendance was at the live-pigeon contests 
held during the winter, and which will be continued t rough April, 
an average of over .Pigeons being trapped for each event, a 
total of nearly 6,000 being used during the season. Only eight 
members delinquent on last year’s dues, and those good. 

The treasurer’s report showed all bills paid and a cash balance 
- pa - $234.48. coe coctied ° ut in a magautrap for 
the com: season’s target shooting, whic begi 
in May and continues Sa : Be tre tetetion ke 


\tinues every til th 

ee: ee is divided into three clneses—A, $% Cone 
er on i 

decided fe Day Ore teams in the State shoot ‘held here 


y. 

Election of officers as follows: Th ‘ 
Eaton, Vice-President; Dr. J) W. Meek, 
Tiihoe, ‘Maesaand C.D. Richards 

0s. on an ‘ 

years to fill the places veented & Dr vee he Paepete ign (dares 
saan, wipes germs of office had expired. W. P. Northcott was re- 

The club is in a thoroughly flourishing condition in 

4 W. Meek, MD. dec’ y. 


Hicks, President; T 
Seoretsry; CW Steer, 





Forest ANp Stream is a chosen medium for the inter- 
change of experience, opinion, sentiment and suggestion 
among its sportsmen readers; and communitétions on 
these lines are welcomed to its columns. 





Take inventory of the good things in this 
Forest and Stream, Recall what a fund was given 
tast week. Count on what ts to come next week 
Was there ever tp all the world a 


| 


Avati 11. 100). i a . 
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Tue eighth annual shoot of the Grand American Handicap is iow 
a matter of history, and very pleasant is the story to be added to the 


of che past. Amid new surroun in a new setting, with 
many new among its characters, this truly interstate exposi- 
tion of American sport, this great annua! shooting fair, the clearin 
house of trapshooterdom, may be :aid to have more than sustaine 
its ani to have given splendid warrant of its future. It has 
moved into its proper ume, and 1 kas come to stay. 

As has been earlier mentioned in these columns, the test of num- 
bers is not the only ove, and not the proper one ior this event. 
The greatness of the Grand American Handicap is propetly to be 
7 by is useiuiness. ~? even by ee crude ee ot = 

ie handicap 1 pace with its past. st year there were 

this oo 211, some 13 entries—Messrs. D. |. Bradley, 
Fred ier, _ R. Nold, J. M. Green, F. W. Cooper, C. Schim- 
mel, C. W. Feigenspan, W. A. Wiendenbusch, “Tramp,” J. P. W. 
Stuart, R. A. Welch, “Hunt Smith,” F, D. Alkire—iailing to start 
of the fall list of 221 who dec.ared. large a number is quite 
large enough, and for next year it is to be hoped that the handicap 
may be, not merely as large as it was this year, but as guod as it 
was this year. If so, it will be very good indeed. 


Toe Staff. 


The following was the personnel of the executive. staff: 
Cashier, A. Meyerhoff. 
Compiler Gt Senna Bwed Banks 
Janis. 
Assistant Compiler of Scores, John D. Regan. 
Clerks, Compiler of Scores’ Office, i K. Swarr, H. H. Stevens. 
ers, H. L. Merrifield, W. H. Purcell. 
Squad Hustlers, C. C. Beveridge, F. C. Snyder, 
- Ticket Seller at Gate, Ike Landman. 
Ticket Taker at Gate, John aps. ; 
Referees, Edwin Taylor, H. B. Wallack, B. Waters, Chas. North. 
Official Scorers, ji" Emmons, H. F. H. Dressel, J. H. W. 


Flemming, H. A. ; 
Prove Arent Jos. McGinn. 
Manager, Elmer E. Shaner. 


The Grounds. 


A somewhat extended description of the beautiful grounds of the 
Interstate Park in the Borough of Queens, Long Island, has been 
earlier given in the Forest anp Stxeam, and the pressure upon 
space at this time does not permit the fuller mehtion which the 
comes park deserves, and which will appear from time to time 
in the future. It is to be said that to all those who had not seen 
the new its appearance was beyond their expectations. There 
is little doubt that these are to be the most important grounds in 
the world, without question the most important in America. The 
inclosure is so large that it would be impossible to make any 
picture of it except in birdseye form. The crowd of 1,500 or 2,000 

sons who were there upon the heaviest day did not in the least 
op or confuse the smoothness of all arrangements. There was 
ample room for the four sets of traps, and these were laid out not 
in clover-leaf form, but upon a straight line, facing a continuous 
board walk or platform. This arrangement of the field gives less 
crowding than the clover leaf at the center of affairs, though of 
course it demands a vast amount of space, which happily is here 
and to spare. It seemed almost a quarter of a mile trom one end 
of the firing line to the other, and there was not the least inter- 
ference of one set of traps with another. 

he handsome Casino, which is to be a prominent feature of the 
park, was nearly completed, but to the great disappointment of 
the management, as well as the shooters, the work could not be 
crowded rapidly cnouge to make the place ready for occupancy 
as Sarviag uarters. ad this been the case, the. entire shooting 
party cou ave been kept with perfect comfort at the park, as 
will be done next year. The building was well enough advanced for 
use as a dining hall and assembly rooms, and gave housing to the 
working staff, who occupied a large room of their own at the end 
of the great building. 

It would be unjust to the owners of the park to undertake to 
give a photographic likeness of the main building in its present 
uncompleted condition, and indeed it would be difficult to get a 
photograph which would at any time do justice, the question ot size 
again coming in; for the Casino itself is a gunshot long. When 
finished it will be a beautiful and well arranged structure. 


The Birds. 


The birds were trapped by Tom Morfey, and they were good, 
though by an odd contretemps those selected for the finish of the 
tie in the capital everit proved to be the poorest seen during the 
week, whereas they were chosen for the best. This was much a mat- 
ter of weather, tor it had then come off warm, and perhaps the 
birds in the tie shoot had been cooped a trifle long. ‘Throughout 
the week the birds were flyers of the best sort, and it was a shoot- 
er’s game in every particular, which they offered. These grounds 
are very fast. The wind has a great sweep across the wide ex- 
panse of the field, and as this is at a point but four miles from 
the sea, there is always sting enough to the breeze to make things 


lively. When one reflects that out of 211 starters, all carefully 
handicapped to equalize the individual chances as much as possible, 
only 


men succeeded in killing 25 straight, the statement of fact 
carries its own comment on the quality o the birds. In all, there 
were about 13,000 birds trapped. 


The Machine. 


The handling of this big assemblage of shooters, all orderly, but 
eager and insistent, together. with the crowd of untrained spec- 
tators, was done by a vast and very perfect machine, which ran 
so smoothly that the ignorant would not have suspected its ex- 
istence. From president down to committeeman, the officers of the 
Association did their work well—a work far more difficult than is 
i ined by those who have never studied it. It would be unjust 
to give special praise to any, where all were worthy, but it would 
be ually = to fail to mention especially the active manager, 

Ener haner, who is unquestionably the premier of the 
country in tournament panties. This Pittsburg boy has come 
up with the sport and has studied it, so that he has developed 

tly and has done much to develop the sport in turn. He knows 
fis business, and is of the exact pemepeniey demanded by that 
business. Quiet, urbane, always cool and always kind, he none the 
less knows when and how to firm. When he threatened to call 
the officers to clear the platform back of the score at the tie for the 
cup, those who were pushing in knew that the Pittsburg boy meant 
it, and they withdrew, thowgh retaining all their own good humor. 

Tom of took care of the traps, the force of scorers kept the 
records and the flights (in the Forest anp STREAM graphic type), 
the cashiers handled the accountings rapidly, and the compiler of 
scores, Mr. Edward Banks, kept the records in beautiful shape, 
doing a service of value properly to be estimated only by the 
newspaper men, who got their copy ready, and got it ungarbled 
and accurate. is meant work for the compiling staff, but it was 
all done steadily, smoothly and courteously. his tournament 
was, in fine, a great object lesson of how a shoot should be run, 
and nowhere in the country could a finer example be seen, whether 
the tournament were large or small. 


The Traps. 


The system of trapping naw at the shoot was curious and 
interesting, and shows well the care and study which have been 
given to the art of trapshooting in this country. The four sets 
of traps were E. D. Fulford’s latest and best, and were very com- 
plete and smooth working. They are fast, and given any or inarily 
good birds, will offer a minimum of dwellers. The underground 
system of trapping was_here seen in use for the first time by 


fe 
many of those The is gee Sg te the trap, and 
in b ee of s ; tu . with oe onmrae 
and puller’s er ground or under ground. jove 
Sag mn he te, a grating of wire, which falls flat to 
ee eeee Chan a 10 texdy for the thomter. “In line with the 
passage, in which the trappers pass freely 


the ground’ when all is ready 
runs a subt 


nd at once returns 





The Handicapping. 


A look ut the stores is the best advice as td the acctitaey of the 
handicapping. The committee did their difficult and usually 
thankless work with skill and fairness. There may have been 
some who thought they got a hard mark, but there never was a 
handicap in which some did not so think. ‘There was general sat- 
isfaction, and the committee rather felicitated themselves when 
they noted the marks of the men who appeared for the tie in the 
cup. Of course this is not a matter of exact science, but what 
mortal man may do at handicapping, the gentlemen of this im- 
portant committee did, and did tearlessly and fairly. 


The Weather. 


The fates conspired in all ways to make this tournament a suc- 
cess. ‘the weather, most important factor, was most kind, and the 
week could hardly have been expected, at this season of the year, 
to remain so continuously charming as it did. ‘‘here was but nip 
enough to the air to keep the birds and men toned up, the sky 
being tor the most part quite clear, though once or twice storm 
was threatened. On the second day there came a sharp “norther,”’ 
ith a switt drop in temperature and a strong wind, which caused 
many a ragged spot in a hitherto lovely score. The birds tlew like 
demons then, and indeed that fairly well describes them tor the 
week. At the lett hand set of traps the wind was especially keen, 
and a short wait there at one time showed six shooters who missed 
almost one aiter the other. ‘there was much excitement and 
applause over this, and it was amusing to watch the grim smile 
with which some old-timer would turn trom the score, his eye still 
on the bird, which lay inside, but which had needed all his speed 
and skill to get down betore it crossed the wire. 

‘the iast day of the handicap was especiaily pleasant; the wind 
nof so strong as on the evening previous, thougn fairly stitt in the 
morning for a time. ‘Lhe finish was at about 2 o'clock, the air then 
being warm and the sky bright, with little wind—all tacts which, as 
earlier mentioned, militated against the hotness of the finish. 


The Wianer, 


They labored and toiled on, these shooters from all these big 
United Siates, and they made wagers and abundant guesses. Some 
fancied the West to win, many ihe East. it was whispered in 
Gath that Tom Marshall, the Liinois pigeon fiend, who has already 
won this great prize twice, was out to win it a third time, coming 
back aux. the sate, as it were. It did seem, too, as though 
might be within possibility, tor the green sweater showed at the 
score when the tie began. Budd dropped out, Parmeiee dropped 
out, Heikes dropped out, each after a string of kills which iett 
them coming to the tavorite line. Annie Uakley tor a half-day 
was a tavorite, killing her birds sharp and ciean, but she at last 
lost one ‘over the wire. They all lost them, these 211 men, the 
pick ot America, or all of them but eight. ‘nen these eight came 
up for the nhnish. Among them was a young man ot about twenty- 
four or twenty-five years of age, who was dressed in dark clothing, 
who wore a derby hat, and nad a handkerchiet tucked about his 
neck. But tew knew him. Jack Parker said he was a duck shooter 
from the St. Clair country, a market-fisherman of the Great Lakes, 
whose home was formerly Kidgetown, Unt., now St, fhomas. It 
was recalled by a very tew that this little-known shooter had swept 
the board once last season at Tom Donley’s shoot. Me had but a 
meager medal or so to his credit. He would not last forever in 
this compan,, people said; the old-timers woud soon take his 
measure. tui he did last—iastea tor 34 birds, It was H. D. Bates, 
of Canada, who took home the great cup ot the Interstate. Associa- 
tion, who took it across the line and under another flag. He won 
it fairly, and it went to him without a whimper trom the first 
American shooter. ii Canada expects to keep that honor, she 
would better go into training now, for this international episode 
will not be heid as closed 

It was a lucky win. lucky for the shooter, lucky for Canada, 
lucky tor the Interstate Association. Next year a hundred ama- 
teurs will say, “I have as good a chance as Bates had last year.” 
Moreover, ali America will be under arms next spring to bring the 
title home. And this is sport. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Ce 

2155415451544342443221324 

H D Bates, 28 POA PAPA LIPARNEVAPYLALATRA 
St Thomas, Can.222222222222222222222222 2-25 

5324414143422332335531223 

J R Malone, 28, PEENLTY APPIN LYNA LSA LALA L 
Baltimore, Md..22211221122222111211212 2 2—25 

22214345154441245515115565 

Phil Daly, Jr., 28, STL ZR WHELOPAAKKR SAYS CREST OS 
Long Branch...22222221222222222222222 2 2—25 

-4545115123211323311555325 

Col A Courtney, 28, AF LARK ET LA CARR LAKRAALYT YS 
Syracuse, N. Y.2212211222221212121222121—2 

$122214212531322233212414 

“Dr. Casey,” 28, TATET YEA LC YOA CT SKROE LEMOS 
Brooklyn, N Y¥.222222222222222222222222 2-3 

6113345243512221514455423 

T A Marshall, 31, Len gAAPALIE LNAI LCACAASKR OSE 
Keithsburg, Il]..222222222222222222222222 2—25 

2112235521322454235422424 

J L Smith, 27, PERANLIRA Clee LAP PASOLNAA L 
Hackettst’n, NJ.2221222212121221222211111-—% 

6135551445355245142142651 

*Arno,” 27, PILAR TAPIA ESI LEORLART YS 
Syracuse, N Y¥.222221221222222222112222 2—2 

24456444155453124432343211 

*M S Stevens, 27, WEeAPA LAIR TAL CAAA LOR LAR LET 
122222222222222202222212 2% 

$215415441532455112144322 

E M Stout, 27, LAD EYAI CAAA SST ET AASNAKKR 
Circleville, O...2222212222022222222222213—-m 

1222352111411411454155444 

H B Fisher, 27, LAATTA LL LEREL LE AASPAYHAAS 
Philadelphia, Pal 222102211212221222222222—% 

2454112135235133115214321 

“A P Smith,” 80, HesoyeeRPOKR ST CTA HAAAAARCR 
Cleveland, O....2222222222220222222222222—m% 

21314525611214551114521125 

AH King, 28, TE LRAYIPIERA TAA EYE CIC ARYS 
Pittsburg, Pa....222202222222222222222222.2—% 

4111214352544151111564415 

Levi Fulton, 27, @2K%7 APPR CR Oe ME LRHIOLYS 
W Superior, Wis.2222122201211211122112221—% 

5135443141453551422512352 

H Kirkover, Jr., 28, P9EWARRK VIII T HLA CLL AAR, 
Fredonia, N Y..2122222222220222222222229-m% 

2145152155412454415251422 

D D Gross, 27, PLLQVLAIKA TAZA AA RYATAA RAR, 
London, O...... 2222222222222022222222229-m% 

2136125525315125122128461 

H J Lyons, 28 PATRAALARACAL LAST NEAA LAC 
Louisville, Ky...2222221202222222222222299 

22412122212224415622222431 

J J Hallowell, 28, PW SCLLEEEAYY CTOARRRERMYARA 
Bridgeport, Ct...22222222222222022222223229 0% 

6461444212354114542214331 

“Hood,” 28, POA PA TKR ALAPLAAKRA LAS CA LAS 
Baltimore, Md...22222222222222222202222929 0% 

132311223356211555123223532 

C W Budd, 29, LE LLARTCAYR ELS LEAYETK RAK AKT 
Des Moines, 10.2222222222222222220222229-m% 


DQOLGSBRSAAG BABS BSSRRIABY 
POEERAPZAIISAA CARLA Loess 
22:21222222022222222223222 2-2 


2455322541551443543221253 
F S Parmelee, 80, GAYYUTIRLAPAWAEAA LOA LA CR EOL 
Omaha, Neb....2222222222%22222222222222-% 


3142512251414422142212535 
G T Hall, 28. PRAT HIEA SA CAIATOAAATNKAA 
Loami, Ill....... 2201222222222222222222222-% 


14156145315532311215241121 

“Leroy,” 27, POUPYET ALIA ANIA SAWS ATS 
Campello, Mass.22222222222222222%22222 2 2—2 

5152314242532334525315341 

W R Crosby, 81 LRRSENA AKA SEOREIEREPARCLIAYA 
O’Falion, I1l....2222%2222222222222222222 2—2 

41464152512235244435631243 

PAPA T ALAN LAR LY KOT ME CHAGEYS 


*TL Rehrig, 28, 


**Morrison,”’ 27, 


St Paul, Minn...22222222222222222%221222 2-2 
4225352241222335322211424 
AH Fox, 28, TER TAYAPREET T OLA AR EKA CY 
Baltimore, Md...22222222222222222022222 2 2-24 
1145255114511541544222555 
EE Neal, 28, LAAT PAP SIMA PAA LIARYR UA 
Bloomfield, Ind.2222222222222222022222222-% 
4514223254534345232545322 
*D C Byers, 26,  WLPARHAANHKLENA CESK AA YOO. 
> 


22222220222222222222222229 % 
> 


1 
G H Piercy, %7, tornnn 


LEeLARELATKROICOAKAT YS 
Jersey City, N J.222222222022222222222222» 
1343344515415235411533432 
‘T H Greer, 26, SERRA LIAPIARNASKAAMT TAA 
Albany, N Y....22121111112222122222201 2 1—2 


) 

3112212531521541421341525 

J D Gay, 29, SOWA LEAYORIRH AMS TVA CONS OO 
Vine Grove, Ky.2222212222222022222222222—2 

3331413211325342212324244 

C Nauman, Jr., 27, HL LRAT HY SN LYE KT LOO OAR A 
San Francisco...222221222222222221220222 2-2 

1645123512234543212542214 

OR Dickey, 29,0 WFR IA ARR CR CLONE TRO EO 
Boston, Mass...22222022222222222222%2222-2% 

45253534344561143311142121 

JS Fanning, 30, AK LICEYENLOAR COA LEV OFE LRA 
New York....... 222022222202222222222222 2-2 

41122645555521562355252451 

F E Sinnock, 27. AKA LALAA PPA LAA YLATT VAR YES 
Newark, N J....2222222222222222202202222-2% 

64421531313611438345252425 

Wm Wagner.27, PR eA SATA XANT C774 E79 LL 
Washington, D C.221122122111220120221122 2-2 

6245544234551451134225121 

C E,Geikler, 26, AATPILRNSAEAYE REL PAKRL ER AYO 
Philadelphia, Pa.222222222222022222222202 223 

22224555424142415564253255 

“Jay Ell,” 29, FET NAPPING AYER AHR GARR GAY 
Milwaukee, Wis.2222222*2222222222222222 %*2 

4631114515421144116231324 

G A Mosher, 27,  APYNAAAPLAIAL LL AAA AAAI CS 
Syracuse, N Y..2212222221022222%2222222 2-2 

$23243312138561442424134121 

“Jim_Jones.” 27,  LACRA SLAP RAP LAYAKR SORA DKK, 
Philadelphia, Pal 22221201112111012222122 22 

1141211218221162514524321 

WSCannon, 2%, KL TRALCLASA YA LAE ATS RAAKKAA 
Newark, N J...1210220221221212111222 212-23 

56455555322553335133622154 

C VonLengerke, 28, AKA TAPE NTOCAT ET TEL enc Les 
New York......022222222222222222222220 2-2 

41628135622%655142425541354 

“Blake,” 28, TLYA de LRATEEAA LERPES YAY ORS 
Peru, Ind.......222222220222222222222202 2-2 

24633424215214154384124424 

R O Heikes, 89, AK WH MOR LT I YVALSPAA CAP CASA CY 
Dayton, O.......222222222222220222022222 2-2 

24214526434344151365531523 

Geo. W Clay, 29,  APLYTA CAYRAIRKAILLRAYAY IANS 
Austerlitz, Ky..02222222222222222222202 2 2-23 

6242321212234142155521321 

JC England, 27,  AYAAPALLAREARRLAKRAA LOE 
Mt. Pulaski, 111.222221222102222222222220 223 

44562145321236534445211421 

Capt, Barker, 81, PIARPLAAR CR ERERKRYAA COA 
New York.......22222222222222220222202 4 2~23 

4162134541161134445215561 

A L Ivins, 28, PAK LSA LARSON A ACL IL 
Red Bank, N.J.2222222222220222222202122-2% 

: 2224146541534323545225324 

G B Greiff, 27, RELLRSA BAY LCL RSAAA HAA SER 
New York.......2222222222222202222420222 2—93 

~-21352115446151352135562314 

Capt. Money, 28, ALIAACAPAAPART ADR CEHESAA 
New York.......1202212222221212222222202~29 

4161213 2442561423434131253 

J G Knowlton, 299, 9K #FTAAAAYAAHEER LAP OARA 

New York.......222%222222202222222222222-23 

4254455531352225325225114 

“Puck,” 26, PEPARAL LARC ET ELIT SAR AS 
Boston, Mass....22222202222222222222202 2 223 

: §1556132356445152122131341 

F Schwarz, 27, PRRAPAPRTIWVROARR TSE ESAT CR 
Bridesburg, Pa.2220122201211211121111121—% 

: 242411456323155334381113415 

“Clifford,” 27, RT LUT CASTARRCARAARYYR CAG 
Portland, Me....222222222021202222222222 2-23 

6655412411543342334141321 

R-Dwyer, 2%, RAS LYAAYYIL IOWA THEN Cs 
Chicago, Ti....202222212221222222222222 0-2 

; 3116213413326 455515135222 

John Parker, 98,  STAA PA LEA TASER YA TAOS 
Detroit, Mich...222222222222222220021222 2-2 

: - -4$166451118445322316122255 

*RC Beatle, AAT RPA LL ALIS LAYRHAKR CHAR CL 
222222222222222202°22222 2-2 


bret thr 


saree: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





64442156432414414445634562 

*H M Heflich, 27, ENTS TREAA SR ASAAYYAYADICAYSEK . 
Carlstadt, N J.2222222222220220222222222-2 

43156313211522545255231112 

E D Fulford. 80, @eAAKRKKRLALYTAAAZAAAYAACKROCT 
Utica, N Y voeeed 202222222222222222222022-2 

4442214325211255422224434 

ARLREATAAK ACTA CASALE LPS 
0222222222222202222222222-2 
431624224143843115631146222 
Pre lT TAP Poteet Lee YS 0""*"K 
2222222021222120222222222 
§66423142242511224456222452 
LEWSKAP ERA A Cee SNATLALTAZ 


J C Hicks, ‘8, 
Baltimore, Md 


*j B Hopkins, 27, 
Jamaica, N Y 


ts 


“Price,” 25, 
Wytheville, Va...2222222222220222222222012-2 
2114562521244314412254334 
*Col. T Martin. 28. STATON SS SAYS S27 NOETAALAAZ 
222221222°222-2 


Bluffton, S C...22011222222 
4512552452532142214121414 
SAR SA LIAASALYS LRAT C7 
.22°2222222222222222220222-2 
$442233323244241442222255 
SM Van Allen, 28, TAAAKTRT CELA CAAAKRYA LOY 


E D Lentilhon, 26, 
New York 


Jamaica, N ..2222202022222122222222222-2 
2446564323252212231245424 
H Bucknell, 27, HNP KAPRAALYT ECAR CTA YAS 


Philadelphia, Pa2221122122202212222222220-2% 
1551114215213122135223415 
“R Rahm,” 26, KLARA KRATASPZAEYNAKA TUS CROLL 
Pittsburg, Pa....2 
2133344414621433512245455 
Geo. Roll, 30, LYERHPPAINENA LP ERK LAPARPAKRL 
Blue Island, 111.2022222222222222222022222~-2 
2312214644524422535141522 
Louie Painter,27, -@ACAALALR AA LAYNTOAYSRTAIRS 
Osceola, Ia...... 0222%22222222222222222222-23 
4632444522553212534224552 
Allen Willey, 27, AAR STRPPRKVETKACTRAAT TCT ANC 
Hadlyme, Conn.222222222222222222022222 %2 





’ H. D. BATES. 
Winner of G. A. H., 1900. 


64565226241224144411612353 

JAR Eliott, 81, SSARAPICAKRT ET LAA HOR YAK CT 
Kansas City, Mo..22022202222*222222222122 2-2 

2132516124441425535524422 

Frank Hall, 28, RATHAR LAP OLAT TCR YS COR LOK 
Ridgefield, N J.222222222222°2202232222202~—2 

234161556412245214261562225 

“Ketcham,” 2%, MA LTORPA POLAT TCRSSA MARLON 
Cleveland, O....29222222222222222222°2202—22 

4286612348556 422126814322 


“Speer,” 26, LET LA LRAATAAAYK CLT ATUAYAY 


St. Mary’s, Po...2121220223221222100222311-e2 


1215445825325 2555568565211 

“Phil,” 97, TER LA CYA TEHLI9A LAR EVAR TNA 
Mechanicsbufg, 0.1222°2221222221°333333302—3 

SSASZPIVSSALIFALLL4AI1I4ES4SSE 

JA Jackson, 2, CALA FESSSAEA PYAR TESA COSA 
Austin, Tex,.,..22120211230228°10382382232293-¢ 





THE MEN WHO TIED FOR FIRST, G. A. H., 1900. 


J. L. Smith. T. A. Marshall. 
C. F. Ayling. H. D. Bates. 
4412313322311453315114452 
W S King, 27, PALAT REAP LACLRT LEKRALAAT AR 
Pittsburg, Pa...02222022222222222202222 2 2—22 
§6135134232445115123533553 
H Buckwalter, 29, ANVIL KKK APA 9ESHKOY LYRA TR GEASS 
Royersford, Pa..222222222222202022220222 2—22 
1113514514541433415141522 
W D Townsend, 27, LW MST L PRPS SHLAA SAAR LISS 
Omaha, Neb....222221222222021222202220 2—22 
§345245221123252441333253 
GS McAlpin, 89, ACAPALIR CARA LIAR LOK CT 
New York....... 222222222222222002222222 22 
2222432515545311434251221 
W F Parker, 27, LAPP LTA LPPPA RACK EL PA LYALL 
Meriden, Conn..22202222222%22222122222* 2-2 
4614413521%42221342323362 
W Ferguson, Jr.,27, 7 LAARSAATALCROLANETA CR OS 
New York....... 222220222222222222022222 0—2Z 
44356613541352122414411122 
B W Claridge, 28. TOTKSAPAKRSAKRALLLEYVT NSA LEKA 
New Haven, Ct.22222222222222020222222222 
$246132235334555552124253 
W Hopkins, 27,  ALAZAALRUIPA TE CI ETAKAROEVA YS 
Jamaica, N Y....222222121221020222222222 *—22 
$112443322345245254214521 
E C Griffith, 28, PROILALTYOSAAZALAPRSACAYSKKA 
Pascoag, R1...222222100222121212222222*%-2 
43513441211255331564441454 
OE Pooler, 27, LT ARRAS NEHA PYOT TA TIP SAOA 
Chatt’nooga, Tenn.222212222222%122202221022-—22 
112565334241523148315211324 
CD Linderman, 28, 9A T SARK A PS SOCYT CT COLLAR L 
Adams, Neb.....20222222022222222222022 2 2—22 


3533551554311522555534425 
“Ramaley,”’ 26, ERA APLRYIPKR LAAHPI LS LIS 
St. Paul, Minn..022202221221121012121112 2-22 


2445114155444115353423455 

Jas Cowan, 27, APL SRSKANPORATE THY LYSA 92 
Philadelphia, Pa.2202222222222222%2022222 2-2 

$4554222413853225243524521 

HSY eSSAKRSSALKL LPFESKA LT OAT 
Va..2221220212220210222212222—2 

25321125442512211382225422 

Dr F C Wilson, 27, LO LAR PYAAYAREE CE KK STOR ON 
Savannah, Ga....2222222022022222222222202-2 

§6443444255314225243451355 

Ben Eich, 28, TRACP ESA CLAARYV ER ASR APACS 
Sterling, Il..... 2222222210201122222222202—22 

4411111244424225152531423 

W F Quimby, 2,  ATEHPYOPTATAPASSRI VAAL YH 
New York....... 222122122%22222220220222 1-2 


11552245313224214242425565 

J Von Lengerke,27, K¥AAAEHAKRETALSE LT LHUSAZA LY 
New York....... 0222220021222222222222222-2 

13445612423242154451542224 

Annie Oakley,26, ZEYSAPTA CIN EHACL TRUS 7 OR 
Nutley, N J....222222222122202202*°222222-m 

: 4153442151151152215235425 

*H C Hirschy, 28. AYYARA CEA ZPRRALRAKR AEE? CR 
222022222222222002222222 2—23 

$31242365212343113561531315 

*G Hutchings, 28, —<-KAA CAA LAARTACRLILYAATUST 
“Lasiotin Ky..2221121101210120212221211-—2 

5261634115411111845511484 

1 Tallman, 27, LAA ARPA S CLAA ALAA LA CSA O 
So. Millbrook,N ¥.22°211212221022%021121222—2 

46421811425245244121253465 

E L Post, 37, APPAR LLI LAP LPASET EA AHEAD 
New York..... .002122221101222%22221221 82 

24836465314811253114142632 

AW du Bray, 8%, GSYAAS LAA LREALACREN CARKRTAS 
Cincinnati, O...1222220222232222022002229-m 


F Stearns, 27, 
Richmond, 


ey 
FEA 


Phil Daly, Jr., 


J. R. Malone. 


Col. A. G. Courtney. 
Dr. A. A. Webber. 


§1424122214554124436156124 

**Stanley,”’ 27, PETKRALYLRETAAHA ET CA LTARLY 
Cleveland, O....00222222222202222220202222-21 

4444422232442542425355325 

C M Powers, 80, AYUR CAAGR CEL LUKPI ONTAR 
Decatur, Iil..... 2222202222222222200222022-n 

445232125114413353453332652 

*M M Mayhew, 27 AR KYAILR AA AL RS AT ST Nw 
Syracuse, N Y..22220%1212221120211*22222-21 


34351155215238153132534225 
SAT LARA AYP YA LTACONSERT 
Jacksonville, Fla22202222222*+*112202222121—21 
2244113225355112323232532 
“Dr O'Connell,” WGA TIAAAT LAPTACACATCLTRSAAT 
Jersey City, N J.22222022222222202022222*2~9) 
4451433314323535414531424 
JW Hoffman, 27, TRYARET ARIAT ETI RAAUKRARY EL 
New Germantown.2 20222222222220202220222 2-21 


1116148221443551512551344 
H Otten, 27, SAP FPA PA SHKKAOKYRARRNS 
New York....... 0222222222202020222222222- 


1414441442324511423243333 
L T Duryea, 29, AYSKAIT TRIRD LA LRA SREP ACA AH 
New York....... 12121*022%012121121222222-2 


1114443323324315131325313 

J E Applegate, 28, aA EP YT IAAKAAPLLYTSGITATAL » 
Freneau, N J...2022222222220222012202221-21 

1111323253461442415151442 

J Gaughen, 27, AERAAELLLAPAA PP RAPT SACL RH 
Brooklyn, N Y..222222222022%22*20222222 2-2 


$1154564242322522242324421 


7 TIAAP ASPIRED LYK CRAAWHAAGY 
Stroudsburg, Pa.2022222212222022222022220—2 


2534222244361153225161261 
“Robin Hood,” 80, ST LIA LAKAA EY LIYAROA Livy 
Springfield, O..0220222222202222222222202-21 


4442424515442221434321161 
PLACER CL9AALAERARA TK ARH 
San Antonio, Tex.22222%12222222212222*%2290-2 


4543313241215525434412335 
“LG James,” 26, AAYETOSALAESYAZ LLYTPTYETS 
Plainfield, N J,.022121222211*212120221120-n 


25251252553143152422544i14 
J C Belloff, 27, PPPOPRTIIALAA ST AAP ARYSAYA 
New Brunswick.2 222022222222220202222022-m 


§132524525515553124644323 
“R Woods,”’ 27, EV CPE RMA LRESTESSSZAAAR KRY 
Brooklyn, N Y..0122222212222222120022022- 


4131244256554241242524443 
“Bradley,” 27, AYRREASKACLALYA CAAT AINSS 
New York....... *222122202222202*2220222 —g 


2112155561412241555132541 

“Wayman,” 28, TAA ALPS LSA PA OSPSAAKRAA 
Cleveland, O...1222121222111012120111020-2 

4123414242324235154121161 

George Page, 27, SAY LAP PLA RAT TYPORKREARATYY 
Yardville, N J...022101221122220221222222 60-2 

2525442521323832122141324 

Aaron Doty,2 KAR VAAPPUT IA ERATASSTGYEZAAY 
Haledon, N J...222220222200222222222220 2-9 

$356525225344862811453311 

T WMorfey,28, AA LAR ESKVAAAPASOA LYN ERY 
Lyndhurst, N J.22222222222202220*22222 00+ 


2152565421441144425341344 
W Brown, 27, ARYLIESRAATA RS AenAl Las 
Royersford, Pa..022202202222021221222222 0-2 
2555118241321521812248254 
P Sanford, 26, = TALYLATAPA CA ASSL CAAA Pe RE 
Plainfield, N J..2200222222220022222222220- 
S4ZS2E5111111835 2411286524 
Sim Glover, 9, APRLARAST YR IUTIER TAS eS 
Rochester, NY..22°222202022222222202922 


Dr. Vincent, 28, 


“*Doctorem,”’ 26, 


J M George, 27, 
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GRAND AMERICAN 


41255451114311582524114554 
EH Tripp, 8%, CEKANAR LAIAAALASORARDAHAZ 
{ndianapolis, Ind.22022022222022222222022 2 0-20 
2323411233524141113144355 
W B Widman, 27, TAT ROS LAT TAR APA LE SANSS AO 
Trenton, N J...022222222222222200022222 *w 
51333153148121563113214434 
“Hoodoo,” 27, PELE LA LE POR AEA LT STAY EA L4H 
Philadelphia, Pa.20222210111*%1222212022220-% 
§64422541442561131512321515 
W A Hammond, 27, AA TR APART Y SER TAR LARA SO 
Richmond, Va..0222222222010222222022220— 
5115411122611135325243415 
W T Speiser,27, AAKRAAKRNLLRAL TIA LREYTCA RRS 
Danville, Pa.....2021222222002221222212200~2 
2242215542411132512522524 
Col J Anthony, 28, LAK POTALT AAA LEA LLLP T LP 
Charlotte, N C..2122221202212222022022020-2 
551231341325252261353222 
Ed Bingham, 28, ANCAP SA LCI POCA CLARK ILOT ES 
Chicago, Ll..... 222220202220220222222202 
231552455144114511254342 
E'B Ewart, 26, LT REA LTRPABRAYS CAPR YALOTA£ 
New York....... 222201221020222211222100 
313533224454434121512123 
J M Thompson, 28, TAP LACE AA PYA CLA CHIL TPH 97 
Yonkers, N Y...2*2202220221112202220222 
3141112215522656311351212 
S H Hathaway, 26, SLACK MAPACAYTOL Lsesystne 
Madison, N J..222222222022121200220200 
325254541235244154241555 
U F Bender, 27, CAL AAA PROBRY SKA LER SAY IL 
Fanwood, N J...02222200222222222222*220 
1122451224435452333563152 
W Peabody, Jr 27, TT CAA KM LARYA CRYY CLAP DAES 
egy ee oe210122222222222°20°012 
3562638481448211641551162 
*Dominie.” 28, HABA HAP IE LAA EFS VIE LIAAAK 
Newark, N J....222202200222222022222220 
2442544521344584145614165 
: SevATt la 
FC Bissett,97, APAPHRAVRAZALTAACK 
So. Wives, N J.222012021222200222220220 
443411544332432424321345 
H D Travis, SOT RLALRAPA AT ALAS TAA 
Norfolk, Va.....22%122220222222022022*22 
441145548134228555324415 
RS Waddell, 26,  AOKAASARPOYAHAR TIRANA SAA 
Cincinnsti, OB 2100222°221222122022702 








HANDICAP TROPHY. 


215222442125515641132135 
Otto Zwerg, 26,  ALEPHRPEA CRHOWOYNHAKHOYASAZ 
Sheboygan, Wis.222222222222200222202220 
3241215125252156522523152 
“FL Jacks," 26, AEN AYZATYLSCHAASAAN AAA OY 
Passaic, N J..... 222200222222222222222000 
214255425121324252523111 
T Donley, 27, LASAVELLS SAAA CT LAST RYHOUT 
St Thomas, Can.022022220222112222022012 
1123811423442315241424115 
Emile Werk, 27, SAA LLERLTASA Lal CNL SASR LES 
Cincinnati, O...12012022122210222222%19°2 
4425611311242263254234444 
U MC Thomas, 26,937 ZA LZE4 A PRE LYK TOA LE 
Bridgeport, Conn.02*102222222222210222120 
411553322343211121134152 
“Ranger,” 27, PRLCAMIETLTSSA TAR LES OYAYN YG 
Peru, Ind...6..+. 1022022222222222012*2001 
264211124423413222525232 
H Ridge, 27, THALYS LETISKR LIARASAAS THO 
Philadelphia, Pa.202212222022102202222202 
142464352231215454414252 


B H Norton, 26, YW LIPSNTALAAACEARSI TAA CRT 


New York....... 22222%222222202220220202 
3134515324235545311253535 

C Zwirlein, 28, RLAKRPAAZA LA LAPRT ACL RA A 
Yardville, N J..222022222222222222020206°* 
251221354144133351534242 


W J Simpson, 28, TUTASKR KR LALAAT SY LEA ASAP AIO 
New York....... 22%222212222%*2222022022 

233131522522483243124212 

‘Gus Reed,” 27, KEPTET ARRON SE LSKARLYOR 
Dover, Del...... 220022222012220101222220 

211143134131333241541252 

*J A Belden, 27, CeHPAT LAIR LLTEYTLASALUSA 
New York....... 222202202102222210222022 

211424622542253141121152 

“Friday,” 27, NILA KR PAPA TSA CA OL 
Utica, N Y......122222022220212200222210 

412153552352542244135241 

RL Packard, 26,  CEKREAT HT RYEPSHRCRNAYCCI IA 
" New York.......2222200222202222223220202 
§255621225425425531451135 

JCTignor,%, AYALA AERAARAPATHIIAITV OY 
Richmond, Va...022122112222101021210002 

154341813531122234524142 

*} P Berkhardt, 2%, YSISTYYAYLIZAILIVIA PT AAP 
New Youk......490231212212°202912220202 


$2651426514232544445 
C Angier, 27, RYST AOR CAA KR CAAA ANYSYA 
Atlanta, Ga..... ~21*221220002222222206 
2822445423848115614152 
M H Cook. 27, KRAAPTAPAT ER LAARRACAC 
Dover, N J...... 22202200222210212220 
14554122354114343244 
*C H Wooley, 27, ASAL NAA LIRA LEAT LTA 
Long Branch, N J.22022222220222202220 
443525632112544422651 
H Kryn, 26, POT PAB AOR SN SOOETAAR 
Brooklyn, N Y..2212202221001021021.2 
51513135132641524454 
LA LRAYNOL RR SAANKR AS ARS 
*G Painter, 28..... 22202020222222220020 
11255234412244521431 
“Stevens,” 27, PILAA LP UWARFESLASAP EP 
Moline, Tll..:... *2222220220222020212 
11112181155215134155 
“Dr. Wood,” 27, TOLNHNLAABARCAELAKRAZ 
Brooklyn, N Y.222200222222220%*0212 
34544311143314341243 
“Bad Light,” 26, +73 AAA 7A LSS CRAN GS 
Philadelphia, Pa22021200221222010022 
45521154114224225454 
“H Amos,” 27, YAR LEN LRYGEAA LLALAARS 
Niantic, Conn...022121222220212%*2200 
11555142454214122125 
H P Coll ns, 26.0 GAN ZRAAR QIN ERE LT ERE 
Baltimore, Md...222012222110020221*2 
42561152143532124132 
“Henry See,” 28. AALS ZS AAR Me SHAE AAT EP 
Newark, N J....02222220222022202012 
45553334255521631125 
A Woodruff, 28, AKTAT ESR HARING TO 
Elizabeth, N J..2**21111202121210220 
55525313253524421535 
Edward Banks, 27, AAS $ CIAH AR CNA RHF 
New York....... *220220222212210%111 
; , 21425412234318134141 
AA Felix, 27, EN LAAN LER ATR ER ERK AALS 
Philadelphia, Pa.222022020222222*0002 
62432121142226221125 
W A Hillis, 27, LEAN CAWEN L CARY EA 
Libby, Mont....22020022222222222012 
43114335314241242111 
JSS Remsen, 28, ALK SAA LLL CARAFE 
Brooklyn, N Y..02020222222220220222 
25453412244311351451 
C F Lambert, 27, TT RMR LUSK IL LAA 
Lynn, Mass..... 22202%22222222002222 
3544114124322444 
CC Case, 27, FAISWAAPOR $99 CAINT 
Oshkosh, Wis...222*202202210022 
2335541414225122 
“Capt. Jack,” 26, TOR LORAN YN Oe hKe 
New York....... 022222202202220* 
4432215125553132 
A Marshall, 26, AYRES SADE RAINE 
New York....... 2222222020002000 
24322153536451465 
J Sampson, 27. PISA TT FAR ET OY 
Trenton, N J....0020112212220202 
$355312525433162 
“Joe Gibbon,” 26, AWAY AAR AA LOA 
Wickford, R 1...2201122192212010 
4324451344421232 
“Johnston,” 26, ACAIMNFLAWYAAATIC 
Minneapolis, Minn,* 222000221222110 
4452414521511123 
M F Lindsley, 27, ALON 9 Lee RK Ae 
Cincinnati, O...2222202202120002 
21123115212542561 
H J Mills, 26, SLRAHKT LAAN I C90 
Bristol, Conn...0222212200022202 
$543212134422122 
J H Mackie, 28, AVATACRTLYOLZAYYYS 
Cincinnati, O...20*°0222222220022 
$124413631312342 
“J Williams,” 27, \PAYASYLYORAKHEL 
Portland, Me....2*22222*22020202 
$551434231451111 
CE Forzhand, 2%, TI &MPARKATETTI ZAR 
Worcester, Mass.22*2220%22222202 
j 2262123513452421 
W W Hassinger, 27, A ZA 79 HAR EACT FER 
Newark, N J....2021122202202001 
1424154454432441 
“Dr. Stillman,” 27, TS A279 T TT A G6 
Brooklyn, N Y¥:02222222110%*0021 
§6321411321312153 
CS Campbell, 26, GAR AAA LALA C9 
Glen Ridge, N J.2020122222%11200 
21511152413644365 
E O Geoffroy, 27, ATARKLLIAA LE LLYAY 
Newark, N J....0222200022222220 
4422213523222146 
Mrs Johnston, 25, ARK ASSAA SR LAK AY 
Minneapolis, Minn.220022221*01*100 
$3243325125524412 
“Kommodore,” 26, KAA77 JP LOA CROSS 
Salem, N Y.....2211220022202021 
313511214422326538 
*G R Wilson, 6,  H-9LAOSYYTRAKATHALS 
220°%*122022022200 
26142133612521565 
WSEdey,%.  AATYSALL LAE LAA CSE 
New York.......822202202122222°* 
1144364545324216 
H F Vaughan, 27, TIRKLISLAS CR IOHKYS 
Richmond, Va..0022122210202020 
65625654432661153 
“ Jeffries,” 2, VLIAPISAYS LANHSHA 
Greensboro’, Ale.* 211022°22200020 
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s 4211228411282168 
“EB ttiott," 96, LELPAPIERKRAKA LAC 
Chicago, Ill.....22200122021012** 
4212144111223614 
“On-da-w8,” 2%, HEeKRAReR oT ySsoe eZ . 
Salem, N Y......1200112210121022 
412458351162 ' 
G F Brucker, 2%, AR CYL FILAAPA 
Omaha, Neb.....1220222*2001 
214321822144 
*C H Stockwell, 97. MMA YA CT COLAC 
220202121110 
112215643132 
*E McCartney, 27, AWA LT FAR YOR 
Buffalo, N Y....202200022202 
2565116423144 
Dr. Weller, 26, HALATIAUTA LS 
Rochester, N Y.222200022220 
622114623315 
“Mingo,” 26, PRAT LARA CKSA 
Ravenna, O...... 1222102222*0 
142135514232 
“GH Ford,” 27, Aewe vA CHHA 
larmingdale, N ¥.100211021001 
625244134433 
“Rich,” 27, LFKRAAKR LR LES 
Portland, Me....200202022202 
114535224544 
NAS PRAPASON?A 
202220002202 
354435414141 
Geo Cubberly, 29, AZKTTOLL SOS 
Yardville, N J...022002021220 
154525455123 
M Weightman, 26, ~AATCLo2 A Lu 
Brooklyn, N Y..220002020201 
1145641354561 
G J Chandler, 27, ALAAACT POSS 
Cleveland, N C.020220220022 > 
414534361 
W H Sanders, 26, TILALA~AZT 


“Dallas,” 27, 
Cleveland, O... 


New York....... 012*01020 
44451341 : 
R Gavitt, 27, RAYTHALAC 
Narragansett Pier.20%11201 
4431 
A O'Brien, 27, APTL 


Dover, N J....- 0000 


*Post entries. 


The graphic type of the Forest anp Stream gives the most 
complete delineation possible of the great event, and indeed it was 
the last touch of the executive machine of this tournament to have 
the record kept in this form. ‘he study of the scores as thus 
shown gives one practically the story of the whole event, and the 
record in this form is invaluable to any one interested in the sport 
of trapshooting and desirous of learning exactly how the big shoot 
occurred in detail. Jt is, therefore, with no small degree of pride 
that the Forest anp Stream refers to this perfected record, un- 
attainable in any other paper in the world. 

As may be inferred from the description of the grounds, the 
arrangements of the traps was such that the shooting was con- 
ducted practically in walk-around form, the shooter advancing from 
No. 1 trap to No. 2, and so on down the line, coming back later 
to repeat. The first gun in the handicap was fired by Joe George, 
the urbane ex-postmaster of San Antonio, Tex. Thence on the 
procession was continuous, though with numbers which lessened 
at every round. By evening of the first day twenty-six shooters 
had dropped out of the contest, having missed 5 birds each. 

The pace was hot from the start, and some of the cracks fell by 
the wayside early in the race. Fulford lost his third bird, and 
with it his chance to win the great prize the second time. It was 
the third also which proved the stumbling block for Capt. Money. 
Dickey, of Massachusetts, who once won the handicap, resigned his 
second chance with his fifth bird, and it was the fith also with 
which Billy Crosby came to grief, his bird falling dead just across 
the wire. . f 

Jim Elliott qualified for the hard-luck membership by losing 3 
birds dead out of bounds. Tom Morfey fell down on the un- 
lucky 13th bird. The wind came up at the middle of the afternoon, 
and one man after another began to drop out of the first rank. 
When the first 150 men had shot at 12 birds, there were only 44 
ieft straight. The boys passed the word that Budd, Marshall and 
Heikes, of the Western contingent, were still straight. Then 
came word that Rolla Heikes had gone out on his 15th bird; that 
Parmelee was gone, etc., so that the rooters from the West began 
te look sad. 

By the close of the day there were only 19 men who had scored 
the entire 16 birds shot at, these being Jack Parker, Leroy, Willey, 
Morrison, Fox, Hood, Budd, Barker, Bates, Sinnock, Greer, Arno, 
Malone, Neal, Hathaway, Courtney, Casey, Marshall and Nauman. 
There were 64 men left in with 1), followed by a vast string of 
l4s, 13s and 12s, : 

As this stage of the game there were few favorites selected 
from’ the list of the straight men. Tom Marshall was shooting a 
great gait, and so was Admiral Courtney. No one had license to 
peat out Budd or Jack Parker. Leroy was shooting in splendid 
form, and so was Elmer Neal, the latter closely followed along the 
platform by his handler, Jack Hallowell, who himself was now in 
ihe 15-class. Malone, Bates and ae were all shooting in good 
form, but neither of these could have been called a favorite at this 
wont, 
Mn the morning of the second day the wind was for a time 
fresh, and the birds were hard to stop. At the 20-hole the list was 
.ut down to a handful of men. People now began to talk about 
Courtney, about Marshall, about Casey. No one seemed to sa) 
much about Mr, Bates, and ii it had been put to a popular vote 
the choice for favorite would have been perhaps either Courtney or 
Tom Marshall, the reservation in regard to the latter being that 
lightning would not strike the third time in the same place. The 
lutle man from Ontario, the boy in the dark clothes and Derby 
hat, was not touted to win. It was thought that some of the war 
}crses would account for him before the finish. . 

Now the game went on steadily, the list of the disabled con- 
tinually wing, the list of the survivors becoming steadily smaller 
and mallee, eer aiter cheer rent the air from time to time as 
one after another of the survivors killed his 25th bird and finished 

traight. There were eight cheers. : 

it wes noon. The crowd swept to the dinner tables. The swiit 
inventory of the shooters was taken and it was discovered that the 
eight men to finish straight were as below: No. 23, J. L.. Smith, 
2i,ds.; No, 87, H. D. Bates, yds; No. 158, Arno, Ziyds. ; No. 159, 

|. R. Malone, 28yds.; No. 178, A. G. Courtney, 28yds.; No. 181, 
Dr. Casey, ; No. 190, T. A. Marshall, 8lyds.; No. 202, Phil 

valy, Jr., 28yds. The wise ones looked over these names and 
¢heir handicaps, There were two men at the 27yds. mark, five at 
¢he 28yds. mark, and only one at the 31 cleat. It was thought 
shag Marshall could not win from this mark, though he was shoot- 
ing i splendid form. timent rather v in favor of Phil 
Daly, A few fancied Courtney, if only for the superstitious reason 
that he wes shooting in what the boys call good luck. On his last 
pird he had the accident to discharge both barrels at once, thus 


etting an bird, which he killed in good shape with a single- 
mgrel shot. Tom hall was cool as the ice man himself. is 
“sth bird was undershot and started high, but with a careful wait 


Vs tered it and brought it down to the applause which always 
‘Hows a high kill. No one fancied Bates, nor did Malone, of 


}altimor: shooter as he was known to be, classfy in the 
java wind with Daly, Courtney or Marshall. 
The Finish, 
It wes 2 o’clock. ‘The sun was ‘bright and the air warm. A 
crowd surged up to the fence and at No. 


2 set of traps; where Mr, Harold W 
es of traps; where t. Harold flack Aow stepped yp to take 


. erince Gaaei ete pocition of honor jealous! 
cove althost fo it for, t is 
guarded tor the Seveee® tae: Gmtong these tou MOtaGeRENNeS of te 

ress, the officials of the Association, etc. No handlers were al- 
owed to attend the- shooters, and the eight men sat im a line just 
back of the score, each with his own fate in his own hands, 
Friends of the shooters crowded in behind them and tried .to 
wheedle Manage Shaner into overlooking them. The_ latter 
inexorable, and declared that the shoot would not go on | 
the platform was cleared of all those not belonging there. A 
space was set off for the shooters, the press and others as 
mentioned, 

Over all there now hung an air of tense expectation. Now and 
then some one would shout a word of encouragement to one of the 
eight victims — sat pre Ae the ao. The. eight 
victims were grou an oto; bearing their om 
with a certain fortitude. They all tried to look aaponceraga, and 
indeed it could not be said of any one of them that he appeared 
very nervous. Nobody thought of Mr. Bates. Some one whispered 
that the dark horse contingent in the tie was extremely large. 
Two newspaper men offered to draw straws for Courtney, Marshall 
and Daly to win. 

Tom Morfey had a fresh crate of birds ready for the final work. 
If any one was to be pitied in this tie, it was Tom Morfey himself. 
He wanted his birds to make a great showing here, and they failed 
him. It is almost up to the truth to say that probably one-fourth 
of the tie birds were sitters—that is to say, they paused for just 
an instant before taking wing after the trap was sprung. hey 
could not be called a lot of duffers, for, to the contrary, they were 
good birds, and probably were only affected by the sudden change 
to warmer weather. Some of them were v fast and game, but 
take them as a whole, it could not be said that they offered a 
bruising finish. The string of 34 straight kills does not represent 
34 straight kills on screaming good birds, highly meritorious’ 
performance as it certainly was. 


They Dido’t Think of Him, 


Nobody thought of Mr. Bates. Yet when the first round was 
completed Mr. Bates was ‘still in, as were all the others. The sec- 
ond round began, the birds being at this stage pretty good, the 
first 20 birds being better than the last 14 in this tie. Smith killed 
his second bird, and so did Bates. Arno dropped out on his 
Like the historic family of children, they now were seven. 

Arno lost his bird in rather hard fashion, since it was knocked 
down close to the wire and chased over by the boy. Dr. Casey (this 
being the shooting name of the famous pistol shot and champion- 
ship winner, Dr. Ashley Webber, of Brooklyn) had a near thing 
on his second bird, but stopped it with his fast second. Each man 
seemed to be well keyed 7 this point, and past the stage of 
nervousness, if he had ever such a feeling. 

The third round began. Smith caught a twister to the right, and 
it dodged both loads. No one thought of Mr. Bates, the boy in 
the Derby hat, but he killed his third bird in a simple, artless 
fashion, and sat down with a faraway look in his eye, as though 
he was thinking of the flight on Lake St. Clair, or the run of perch 
in the os 

‘Malone, of Baltimore, and the portly Admiral each killed his 
bird with a clean first barrel. Dr, Casey killed, and it was up to 
the Mayor in the green sweater, the Keithsburg two-times winner. 
This third bird of Marshall’s was a fast, black bird, which sprang 
high, rose sharply to the left, turned while rising sharply to the 
right, and then came in and down as it went swiltly to the right. 
There is no graphic type which can describe the flight of this eee 
for its angle was changing every second, and perhaps no bir 
could offer a much more difficult problem as to where to hold. 
Tom probably undershot this bird with his first barrel, and this 
may have been what caused it to turn to the right. Seeing it 
going very high, he calmly and confidently waited, following it 
up while it was still hardly more than 3byds. from him as it swung 
to the right across the field. He delivered his second barrel. 
Then, we may ween, the big fellow in the green sweater wished 
he~had a third barrel. The bird gave a low muffled ha! ha! and 
sped swiftly on, headed for the sea. Daly killed. They were five. 
No one thought of Mr. Bates. 

The fourth round began. Bates killed his bird, and so did 
Malone. It was here that the luck of the big Admiral proved 
false to him. He smacked both barrels into his bird and knocked 
it down promptly. He took his seat in the Le J rocking chair and 
began to figure what he was going to do with the money. The 
boy went out to retrieve the bird, but just as he was ut to 
rasp it, the bird arose, wabbled over the wire, and fell stone 
ead just beyond boundst This was the last and one of the most 
unfortunate instances of the luck of the oo game. A roar of 
surprise and regret went across the crowd as they saw this befall 
the shooter, the sympathy being quite with the victim of the 
fickle dame. 

It never rains but it pours. All the shooters sat at the score 
watching Courtney’s bird go out, and feeling mighty glad it was 
not the bird which they had drawn. . Casey was teeli: that 
way. He sat and hugged himself, to think how lucky he been 
not to meet such a misfortune as that. He also was wondering 
what he would do with the cup. Absorbed in these pleasant 
thoughts, he neglected a certain small formality which is very 
useful in a pigeon match. He oust to load his gun! He pulled 
sharp and hard on the triggers, and there was a hollow snap. The 
referee opened the gun. “Lost bird!” he cried. Of course, Dr. 
Casey could not expect to kill the bird without any load in his 
gun, so he accepted the decision with a feeling of kick-me-hard 
which will linger with him many moons, no doubt. It was not 
nervousness, but simply the abstraction from looking at the sight 
of Courtney’s revived bird. It was too bad to lose one’s chance 
in this tie by reason such as this, and the regret was general. 
That is to say, the regret among the spectators, who would have 
been glad to see him have another try. Rules are rules, however, 
and philanthropy does not come into the trapshooting game to 
any large extent. It is within supposition that the remaining 
three men were callous and cynical paca to be glad these things 
bad happened to Courtney and Casey. Maybe the boy from On- 
tario was glad, but he did not say anything. Daly killed. They 
now were three. . ; 

Round No. 5 of the tie, and only three men left out of eight. 
Popular expectation was not being realized. People began to 
wonder what could happen next. ‘they wanted a finish, or their 
money back. Did the management suppose we would travel a 
thousand miles and not see a hot close for this event? 

They were three. Bates, the bey in the Derby, might miss any 
time. People asked woe var Bates, anyhow. e killed his next 
bird. So did Malone. did Daly. 

People began to et Daly to win, because he was lucky. His 
sixth Bird was knocked down, but rose after it fell, again lighting 
inside the bounds. The boy went up to it and gathered it without 
trouble, a_singular instance of the differences of luck, as com- 
pared to Courtney’s bird. But luck would not even thus be con- 
tent. Daly’s seventh bird paused for a moment, then sprang high 
and strong. It was hit apparently very lightly, but began to 
wabble, and dropped dead just beyond the wire. They were two. 
People now had to think of Mr. Bates, from Ontario. 


They Had to Thiok. 


They had to think also of Malone, from Baltimore, a big, sturdy, 
well-built man in sweater and cap, who was killing his birds close 
to the trap and showing a deadly first barrel. It was Baltimore 
against Ridgetown, Yankee against Canuck—if Baltimore will 
allow one of her citizens to be called a Yankee, and if Ontario 
will permit one of her sons to bear the title of Canuck, 

The people were after all to see a finish. The men lined up now 
neck and neck, settling down to a_comfortable it, as though 
they intended to shoot all summer. Such shouts of encouragement 
as came across the fence seemed mostly for Malone, although the 
good kills of both men were applauded. If the boy from Ontario 
was nervous he did not show it. He was more silent than Malone. 
On his ninth and tenth birds he showed admirable time. His 
lith bird was killed with a rather slow second. His 13th was an 
easy, however. His 14th was a keen driver to the right, and was killed 
handsomely. His 20th was stopped with a good second.. His 24th 
was caught for 2 moment by the flag, but the second stopped it. 
There oa - now to be some talk that these birds were not so good 
as might have . 

tisione was having a saunter down Easy Street. His 10th, lith, 
12th and 13th birds were easy, slow starters, and killed close to the 
trap. His 17th was = pees. His 18th, upon the other hand, 
brought the crowd to its feet. It was an incomer, and fell very 
close to the line, geemsing, sure to go out until the last in- 
stant. The boy gathered this bird, and Malone must 
he was the favorite of ne. On his 2ist round he 
fast black driver, which he killed handsomely in the deep fie 


Was It Pressure? 


Thus far it was an even thing between the men, and it diffi- 
cult to get a line on 


either. Neither seemed to be any 
especial the first The first sign 
that Bates Wes’ ck tine elation. Withee abe 


LApaty 24, 1600. 


any one else, uickened up hi time with the secon a 

went into thar biftbans business whick te oe .: atte 
often fatal. e ie!” speretl tien. 

“the man froitt Baltithore pounded “with, ‘Zagle-barre! kills. 


reached the 30-hole neck and neck. Bates was still doing the 
bility 2, a wae Donget dus to miss. There is just the possi- 


estimate was aes —— - ers re mo | 
2 birds are gerous. erhaps tes quicken 

up his second knowing that among this lot of duffers there was 
bound to come pretty soon one of those hot ones over which a 
shooter sometimes wok things he would rather not have done. 


He was ry for this hot one if it came. 
ey killed another bird after the 30-hole, and yet another, and 
still another. Then Bates got an casy one and smothered it, a 


much easier bird than the one he had killed just preceding it. 
Malone followed Bates at the score, and he Seas. = to shot in 
turn at his 34th bird. He had been lucky with the bird just before 
this one, which he missed clean with his first, but got down with 
his second. In his 34th bird he caught a fast blue, low and swift. 
which circled to the right. He cut it up well with the second, and 


it fell dead. Aber, gs they say in Cincinnati, it was dead outside 
the wire. 


Bates had already killed, The cup was his. The hats went up. 
The crowd pressed in. The photographer again performed his 
} They made Mr. Bates climb poe a chair. They 

called to him for a He could shoot, but could not talk, 
and indeed he probably wanted to get away for a moment by him- 
self and take a rest after the excitement and the strain. He waved 
his hat around his head and gave a thin treble cheer “for Canada.” 
At any rate he was patriotic, if unconventional. It would be 
easy for any of us to think what we would do in the way of a 
speech if we should win the handicap; but then there are not 
many of us who ever did win the handicap. Perhaps one thinks 
of other things at such a moment, the moment which is surely the 
cng one of any American trapshooter’s life, the moment when 
e finds himself, after hours of tension and effort, declared the 


winner of the Grand American Handicap! That is how it was 
won for 1900, 


Scores of the tie: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


332 
Ar $ 
J L Smith, 27.....2 20 


44545624265614412121341451 
ALYLAIRTRHIYVAKRRPAKRKRARAASYANSKAA 
H D Bates, 28....2222222222222222222222222 


216451423 
APRAPPAYLT SL 
222222222 


21 
a?. 
“Arno,”"Ste. 0800208 * 


1131242133212162441321124 


MPEREHRA CLTHR KR CRAZAHE SAR YOO 
J R Malone, 8:..222214 2282221222120 ¥2 222 


113221214 
SEAKRKAKTA 
12222212° 


55556 
SAA 
Col Courtney, 28...121* 


: 4223 
KAA? 
“Dr Casey,” 28....2220 


211 


KAY 
T A Marshall, 31..2 20 


1551231 
Yee ]Zy 
Phil Daly, Jr, 28..222222° 


The Tie on 24, 


Immediately after the close of the contest for first place, Man- 
ager Shaner called out for the men who were tied on 24. “‘What 
do you want to do, gentlemen?” he asked. “Do you divide or do 
you shoot? If any one of you says shoot, you will all have to 
shoot. Do I hear any one who wants to shoot it out?” 

There was a voice from out the crowd, coming from some person 
at that time not recognized, and saying something not distinctly 
understood. There was a roar of disapprobation from a couple of 
dozen of the 24ties. Never before at the Grand American Handi- 
cap had a shooter declined to divide. Soon it was learned that 
the man who wanted to shoot was Elmer Neal, of Bloomington, 
Ind., alias “Pork Chops” Neal, as Jack Hallowell dubbed him. 
Mr. Neal came in for a good deal ot censure, much of which is 
unnecessary, and certainly unjust within the strict interpretation 
of the rules. It is not to be supposed that he was acting for his 
health, neither is it to be supposed that the other shooters were 
there for their health. It was a case of how to get the most money 
out of it, from each man’s standpoint. Mr. Neal is said to have 
overlooked the conditions governing the divisions of the purse. 
He thought that he was betting $80, his pro rata in the divide, 
against the $1,500 of the entire purse. Really he could not get 
closer to the purse than ninth gun, instead of being first gan alone. 
He had overlooked the percentage schedule. Thus he got himself 
very much disliked for an hour or so, and Mr. Fox and the King 
boys, of Pittsburg, and a lot of other fellows swore by the nine 
gods that they would stay in until “Pork Chops” was shot out, and 
then soon split up the dough. One can split dough in trap- 
shooting, though not in cookery. Indeed, these ardent dislikers did 
not succeed in their purpose of segregating the coin just on the 
other side of “Pork Chops.” The scores will show how eight or 
ten of the dislikers stayed in after “Pork Chops” Neal, and did not 
get him. The shades of night fell fast. It was ten minutes 
to train time. ‘The Grand American Handicap was over. 
Everybody wanted to go home. There were eight men _ in 
the fast round. This was the 16th bird. Piercy missed. The 
other seven agreed to divide, though Alex King, of Pittsburg, 
went away breathing deep regret that there was not more time, 
to shoot out the stocky boy from Bloomington. By this time 
they have forgotten all about it. The following are the scores: 





Ball .eves « » »-2222222222222222—16 A P Smith.... 16 
Leroy oes Kirkover .....222222222120 
Morrison Fulton ...... 0 





Nauman, Jr...220 


King .........2222222222222222—-16 
Greer .........10 


Gross ..... oo ebeaee® 

Bek. oscees «+ « o2222222222222222—16 

Hallowell .....2222222222222222—16 
ostuee ---12210 

Budd .......+- 1120 

Parmelee .....22220 

England ..... 2212222222222212—16 

Lyons ...... «220 





What the High Guos Won, 


It costs money to come to the Grand American Handicap, but it 
also means money to come, if one can shoot well enough to stay 
with the first flight. This is the greatest producer of all the bi: 
shoots in the country, as a glance at the following figures wi 
show: The totai purse in the handicap amounted to Of 
this $1,500 was divided sag Ot first three high guns, $600 to 
the first, $500 to second and to the third. is left $4,055 in 
the purse, which saole bere netted the other five men who killed 
straight $283.85, $243, $202.75, $162.20 and $121.65, according to the 
order in which they finished in the shoot-off. In reality er, 
Phil Daly, Jr., was the only one to receive the above sum. There 
was a f at the-end of the 16th ro by _all those who 
were t, and all-entered this pool but Daly and one 
or two others. t those who were in the pool 
actually received $158 apiece. 


Representation of Different States. 
omMEPPRL ST Tal oot, th Best Seer! 
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American handicap. A counting of the noses shows the different 
State delegations to have been as follows: 
New York:......0...00se00+..0058 Texas u:.. 


ew Jersey... «37 North Carolina ......ss+eesse0e 
Pennsylvania . -21 BIR ciccccccecvsccvcevcesens 
Ohio ......... ee1B Lowa ...scececccneeceereneeseees 
Illinois ...... seell Ontario ......-ceeecseseeeeeeeee 2 
Connecticut .. oo 8 Galiformia ..cccccccccccceccvcoce b 
Virginia ....... Se eee 
Massachusetts . 5 Delaware 2.002. ccccccsccccscese 

aryland ....... « B Montana _,..-ccccccccecccceceee b 
Minnesota ......... « G& Temmessce ...iccccccccscccecvee b 
Indiana ...... bow eee 4 Alabama .....sceeeeeeereeeeeees 1 
Nebraska ..... + 4 Missouri ...seceeeeeeeeeeceeeees 
Rhode Island. see 4 Michigan ......-+0s0000+ 900) hee 
Wisconsin .... - 4 District_of Columbia .......... 1 
Maine ....... 4 South Carolina ........s.see006 1 
PE cc xe cocicescuceneenss 3 

Fosfeits. 


The following were the forfeits, entries not being comeateds 
W. R. Nold, St. Louis, Mo.; J. M. Green, Washington, D. C.; 
F. W. Cooper, Mahanoy City, Pa.; H. Schimmel, ston, Pa.; 
C. W. Feigenspan, Newark, N. J.; D. I. Bradley, New York; 
W._A. Wiedebush, Fairmont, W. Va.; W._T. Irwin, Chicago, Ill. ; 
J. P. W. Stuart, New York; R. A. Welch, New York; Hunt Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. D. Alkire, Woodlyn, O.; Fred Gilbert, Spirit 


Lake, Ia. 

; Post Entries. 

The post entries were fourteen in number, as below: J.'L. Rehrig, 
Weissport, Pa.; H. C. Hirschy, St. Paul, Minn.; G. 


B. Puschiogs, 
Galveston, Tex.; C. H. Woolley, Pleasure Bay, N. J.; E. N. - 
Carney, Bufialo. N. Y.; F._C. Butler, Philadelphia, Fa; DD. 
Byers, Rochester, N. Y.; G. E. Painter, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. B. 
Hopkins, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; H. M. Hefiish, Secaucus, N. J.; 
M. D. Stevens, New Haven, Conn.; Col. Thos, Martin, Bluffton, 
S. C.; C. H. Stockwell, Troy, N. Y.; J. P. Burkhardt, New York. 


£ Character of the Interstate Association. 


The trapshooters ‘of the different parts of the country all have 
a very good idea of the magnitude of this great annual tourna- 
ment. The guarantee of its future is to be seen by a glance at the 
following list of its officers, among whom are many of the most 
prominent men in the industrial side of the American sport: : 

Directors—J. A. Dressel, President, of the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company; Irby Bennett, Vice-President, of Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company; Edward Banks, £=cretary-Treasurer, 
of the American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Company, Ltd. ; 
John L. Lequin, of Hazard Powder Company; A. . Higgins, 
of Laflin & nd Powder Company; Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 

Executive Committee—John L. Lequin, Chairman; Irby Bennett, 
A_W. Higgins. : : 

Tournament Committee—Irby Bennett, Chairman; J. A. H. 
Dressel, A. W. Higgins, W. Fr. Parker, of Parker Brothers.; Ed- 
ward Banks, E. S. ntilhon, representing E. I. Dupont de Ne- 
mours & Company. ‘ ‘ 

Club Organization Committee—O. D. Delano, Chairman, of Le 
Roy Shot and Lead Works; Paul North, of Cleveland Target Com- 
pany; Chas. Tatham, of Tatham Brothers; C. E. Willard, of Inter- 
national Smokeless Powder and Dynamite Company. 

Subscribers to the Interstate Association—Tatham & Brothers, 82 
Beekman street, New York, manufacturers of American standard 
shot; Le Ro Shot and Lead Works, 261-263 Water street, New 
York, manufacturers of “Eagle Brand” shot; Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of Trap 
shells and loaded ammunition; American E C & Schultze Gun- 

wder Company, Ltd., Oakland, N. J., manufacturers of Smoke- 
shotgun, rifle and revolver powders and all grades of gun 
cotton; Cleveland Target Company, Cleveland, O., manufacturers 
of bluerocks, the magautrap, expert traps and electric pulls; 
Winchester Repeating rms Company, New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturers of repeating firearms, shells and loaded ammunition; 
Parker Brothers, Meriden, Conn., manufacturers of the Parker gun; 
the Hazard Powder Company, 44, 46 and 48 Cedar street, New 
York, manufacturers of wders—“Blue Ribbon” brand, smoke- 
less; E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del., 
manufacturers of gunpowder—smokeless shotgun and rifle powders; 
Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 99 Cedar street, New York, 
manufacturers of “‘Laflin & Rand Smokeless” and “Orange Extra” 
sporting powders; aemieenen Arms Company, 315 Broadway, 

ork, manufacturers of Remington 2 gous; International Smokeless 
Powder and ee Company, Empire Building, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Future of the Interstate Park. 


It was regretted that the great Interstate Park could not be en- 
tirely completed in detail in time for this tournament, but it was 
far enough along so that any one could see that it is to be a 
magnificent thing. When the Casino is finished there will be rooms 
for billards, bowling alleys, shooting galleries, etc. This much 
money would buy in any locality, but money cannot purchase in 
all localities grounds so good as these for the purposes of a 
pigeon park. ey are well nigh perfect now, and will be entirely 
so when completed. 


The Train Service. 


Through the influence of Capt. Dressel and his friends, the 
Long Island Railroad gave the attendance at this great shoot a 
very excellent train service. They have put in a tidy little station 
at the park, and have made it possible for shooters to get in and 
out with perfect comfort. They ran their special train clear to 
the incline of the bridge, and the 6 o’clock special was a vast 
convenience to the belated crowd. 


The Western Party. 


The Western delegation this year was large and able, as it 
always is, ond none the less so from the fact that it came in de- 
tachments and not in a solid body. Mr. J. L. Head brought with 
him in his party nineteen persons, and a very pleasant and rep- 
resentative party they made, reflecting great credit on Mr. Head 
for his diligence in getting together a traveling band on the short 
notice allowed him. They are unanimous in the opinion that 
Mr. Head ought to be elected president of the United States. 
The following was the membership of this Western party: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. ead, Peru, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Stevens, of 
Moline, Ifl.: C. D. Linderman, Adams, Neb.; Louis Painter, Os- 
ceola, fa.; Jj. L. D. Morrison, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. Ramaley, St. 
Paul. Minn.; Capt. Ben Eich, Mt. Sterling, [ll.; John England, 
Springfield, Ill; J- T. Hall, ‘Loami, Ill; W. D. Hillis, Libby, 
Mont.; 2d Bingham, Chicago, IIl.; H. Hirschey, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Jack Parker and son, Fred Parker, Detroit, Mich.; J. H. Cavan- 
agh, Peru, Ind. Messrs. C. M. Powers, W. R. Crosby and C, W. 
Budd joined the party here for the West-bound trip. 


What the Winner Used. 


i d, the last three guns left in the Grand American 
Mead Bag « =m arkers. Mr. Bates, the winner, used U. M. C. 
‘frap shells and Dupont powder. Further comment on the equip- 
ment of the different shooters is rendered unnecessary by our 
complete table of guns and loads. 


Earlier Winners of the Grand American Handicap. 


i of the Grand American Handicap from its inaugura- 
nn Sow ane have been > fctiows’ f*, ieee, Me. z Aes Afich, 
im in 1908, . Ss. ° ley, of Lyndhurst, N. J.; 
of Phi ations G. essner, of Pittsburg, Pa.; in 306, Ms. 0. 
i ; r. omas A. Marshall, 
RB Dickey, ot ton igs, Mr. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N.Y; 
in 1899, Mr. Fhomas ‘A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Iil.; in 1900, Mr, 
Aa ouee G the able ot scores will show where each of the 
vious winners dropped out im the contest for this year. Mr. 
Welch, the first winner of the nenteny, es prevented from 
shooting this year by a severe attack of illness, which at this 
iting still confines hisn to his bed. A glance at earlier re 
wil the magnificent ‘ which the shooting or 
from Kettsbarg, Mr. he oe a = this year again 
twice won 
Oe an wee when the time came for the shoot-off on 2%. 


Absent Through Sickoess. 


been mentioned ‘that Mr. R. A. Welch was too sick 
hy 5 sane canned this year. Still another well-iesown shoster 
o be stricken down at just the wrong time of the whole year was 
Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, 14, Mr. Gilbert, vith his friends, Mr, 


New 


amaica, within a few miles of the shootin: ‘k. 
fale ae handicap. t A ges 


‘used, it was eminently successful. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Marshall, Mr.- Budd, Mr. Heikes, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Leroy and 
Mr. Loubert (the latter two from Massachusetts), all oe at 
ust a day or so 

, Fred Gilbert was taken sick. He expected to 
be well enough to enter the big shoot, but on the contrary grew 
wore and for a time it seemed that he would be obliged to go to 
the hospital, as his condition alarmed his friends, a severe attack 
of peritonitis threatening to give him most serious trouble. The 
serene of the handicap dawned fair and nice, and Fred’s friends 
had to leave him to go over to the park. The poor boy lay in bed 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks as he bade them good-by 
ahd wished them good luck. There is just the faintest suspicion 
that Fred took in a little money, although he did not shoot. Not 
everybody knows these trapshooters perfectly. They are a free 
masonry of great big free-hearted men. 


Heavy Handicap. 


The two shooters of the entire assemblage who were most heavily 
handicapped were handicapped by accident, each of them — 
lost an arm. These were J. A. Flick (Mingo), of Ravenna, O., an 

S. Cannon, of Newark, N é e performance of each of 
these gentleman was highly creditable, Mr. Cannon getting into 
the persimmon class with 23 out of 25. 


More About How the Shoot Was Run. 


Besides the regular score sheets kept by each scorer, a_per- 
mament score sheet was kept by each for the information of the 
shooters. A board shutter, within the scorer’s box, was hinged 
to the window inside, and on the face of this a large score card 
was fastened. The shutter opened and closed in manner similar 
to a door. hen a shooter left the score, the scorer opened 
the shutter marked a 1 or 2 or 0 or *, accordingly as the shooter 
had used one or two barrels, or his bird was not filled or was dead 
out, then closed the shutter, and the result was apparent to the 
shooter at a glance, and he knew what was entered up against 
him. Thereby he was enabled to detect an error if there was one 
and have it corrected promptly, besides the satisfaction of know- 
ing. at all times what was scored for or against him. 

he retrieving was done in a manner devised by Mr. E, D. 
Fulford, and being peculiarly adapted to the system of trapping 
Three screen doors, one at 
each end and one in the middle, afforded ingress and egress to the 
boys in the pit under the traps. These doors, when closed, were 
flat with the surface of the ground; when open they served as a 
signal that all was not ready for the shooter’s turn at the score. 
A speaking tube communicated from the scorer’s box with the 
trapping pit. The entrances to the pit were designated 1, 2 and 3. 
If a bird was killed in the outfield near No. 3 the trapper called 
through the speaking tube, “No. 3 out.” The boy, on coming 
out, knew at once that he was to look in the outfield for the dead 
bird. No. 3 in, or No. 2 or 1 right or left or in, gave correspond- 
ing information, and No. 1 or 2 or 3 knew that when he heard his 
number called he was the one to go, and that he was to look 
in or out, or right or left, for the bird. If the bird came in and 
fell so near the dead line that the boy whose duty it was to throw 
the balls at the sitting, birds could gather it more quickly than 
the boys in the pits could, he ran for it and retrieved it. 

As to retrieving the birds, the Association acted on the theory 
that if the shooter hit the bird properly it could be gathered by 
any of the boys engaged to do the retrieving. The question en- 
tirely rested between the shooter and the bird. There was no 
question whatever between the boy and the bird other than the 
simple one of running out to it and gathering it in. As a conse- 
quence, there were many who thought that they had ay 
oar hard luck stories from the loss of birds which flew out, 

ut which could have been gathered by an acrobat or a dog, or 
by crafty circumvention. The correct theory, however, and the one 
there in use, was that the shooter should so hit his bird that it 
could be gathered at once. That was his part to do. The retriev- 
ing boy was not required to supplement the killing which the 


shooter did not do. 
Boys vs. Dogs, 


The trial of boys in the work of retrieving proved their 
superiority over dogs, in a shoot of the magnitude of the Grand 
American Handicap. It is true that a dog might retrieve some one 
bird more quickly than a boy could, but ‘in retrieving all kinds of 
birds through a prolonged period, the result is far in favor of the 
work of the boys. 

Dogs waste much time now and then b 
out of bounds, by pointing them, by 
obedience in general. If they do not sight the birds when they 
fall, much time is wasted in attempts to direct them to it. After 
a few hours’ work, they become weary, and when weary they 
work slovenly and reluctantly. Many dogs, ,employed as_ re- 
trievers, after a few hours’ work give out entirely. Dogs from 
the peculiar anatomy of their skeleton are not good weight car- 
riers. All the objections enumerated are eliminated whe bevs 
are used. Besides this, a kennel of retrievers would entail a 
large expenditure to keep them in training and condition, and 
would require the services “of an expert the year round to train 
them and keep them in training. ‘the question of a dog bein 
better able to catch a wounded bird than a boy is has no stand- 
ing in the matter of retrieving. 


The Official Scores. 


Never before in the history of the Grand American Handicap 
was the office of the compiler of scores so rushed to its full ca- 
pacity as it was at the handicap last week. In previous handi- 
caps three traps were the greatest number used; last week. there were 
four of the Fulford traps. Their greater number and more rapid 
action fed the compiler’s office with score sheets most bounti- 
fully. Notwithstanding the greater volume of business thus poured 
in upon it, all the scoring details were handled with admirable 
accuracy and expedition. Whatever part ‘of the competition 
was ready to begin, the score sheets were complete and in readi- 
ness for it. The manner of keeping the scores was simple. Each 
scorer was furnished with like lists, containing 25 names, but each 
list otherwise bore the number of the set of traps at which it was 
used; thus the lists were numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4. Lists containing 
the names of the next 26 shooters were distributed to the scorers 
about the time the first lists were filled, and the latter lists were 
then brought to the office of the compiler of scores, where they 
were entered on the larger score sheets together, thereby making 
a complete score. Fifteen manifold copies, neatly and legibly 
kept, were made for the representatives of the press and dis- 
tributed to them. When the last gun was fired, vouchers were 
ready for the payment of the winners, the payment of the help 
and the closing of the financial affairs of the handicap, involving 
thousands of Sollars, the matter of vouchers coming within the 
department of the compiler of scores. In short, so thoroughly or- 

anized and efficient was this department that it handled the in- 
Snity of detail of its office without a hitch. 


chasing wounded birds 
ilatoriness, and by dis- 


Traps and Special Rules, 


The Fulford traps were the objects of much interest, and much 
deserved encomium. hey added to the expeditious manner in 
which the competition was conducted and closed. In their me- 
chanical features, they worked faultlessly, and fulfilled all that 
was and is claimed for them by their inventor. They are prompt 
and positive in their action, and being simple in design and strong 
of construc’ on there is but the remotest of possibility of break- 
downs o aulty working. They are so devised that any bird hav- 
ing the necessary strength is sure to fly or’at least leave the trap. 
Out of the thousands of birds trapped last week at the Grand 
American Handicap, there was but an otigniicent number of 
sitters, probably not an average of 1 in 100. The birds were good 
in themselves, it is true, but aside from this the birds, good or bad 
are made to leave the Fulford traps promptly by the simple and 
effective mechanism of them. Also, the automatic mechanism is 
all that its name implies. The puiler cannot in any way so 
manipulate the pull as to spring a known trap. All that he can 
know is that when he pushes the lever some one of the five traps 
will open. Taking delays and all into consideration, about 1 
birds an hour were trapped on an average. Some hours, when the 
competition was in greatest action, probably 150 to 175 birds were 
trapped, but these figures by no means are a measure of the traps’ 
capacity. “(Quite enough to say that they were equal to all that 
was exacted of them. 

On the matter of a shooter at the seore who calls “Pull” and 
fires his gun before the trap opens or r it opens, the Inter- 
state Association made a-definite ruling during dicap. ‘It 
decided that if the bird escapes it is lost. This now is the ruling 
of the Interstate Association. 
sense and the equity of the competition. The opening of the trap 
is but an incident of the com and is a consequence of the 
shooter’s order “Pull.” It is only one of the many incidents con- 
sequent to that order. The order “Pull” Saicies that the shooter 
declares himself in the compesition, and ng sv, must abide by 
hig own competitive doings, be they for his advantage or 
against it, 


It is sound and based on common, 
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‘ee The''Boy ‘from’ Pittsburg. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner won new laurels by the perfect manner in 
which he organized and conducted the greatest shéot on earth. 
With four sets of tra s in action, with all the concurrent de- 
partments, scorers, cashiers, etc., there was not an incident which 
could be called a hitch from start to finish. It was all so thor- 
oughly and efficiently organized that it ran like a piece of perfect 
machinery. 

Mr. Edward Banks had jane of the department. of compiler of 
scores, a position he has filled with eminent success for several 
years past. All the intricacies and minute were handled with ease 
and dispatch, as if they were so much matter of routine; and 
every different stage ot the competition was anticipated and pro- 
vided for, so that whether the matter was score sheets at the traps 
or scores up to date for the newspapers, or rebates for birds, or 
vouchers for winnings, the department was always up to date. 

Mr. Myerhoff was chief cashier, a position which he has filled 
with eminent success before, and which he likewise did last week, 
so that, as with the other departments, the capacity of the office 
was equal to every call upon it. 

Mr. Thomas Morfey, who is in charge of the birds at Interstate 
Park, proved himself an expert of the first class in the duties of 
his office. There was but one delay, and that a trifling one, for 
which he was in no wise to blame. The birds gave out at the end 
of Wednesday’s shoot, the first day of the handicap, so that about 
foenty tee men did not shoot their last bird of the 16th round at 
No. 4 set of traps. On investigation, it was found that in the 
bye bird shooting in the morning about 500 birds had been killed, 
which was an unexpectedly large number, and a vigorous degree 
of shooting which could not be foreseen. The birds, taken all in 
all, were a marvelously good lot. 


The South. 


The Baltimore squad, from the land of terrapin and eysters, made 
a record of which a like number of men from any city might justly 
feel proud. Of these Mr. J. R. Malone killed 2 strat ht and 
was the runner-up for the cup, forcing the winner to shoot :31 
birds before the tie was determined. Teaneck. Hood Waters and 
A. H. Fox killed 24 out of 25, and were very successful also in the 
other events. by: shot in excellent time and with admirable 

recision. Mr. J. C. Hicks, who also was shooting in fine form, 

illed 23 out of 26, while Mr. H. P. Collins was among a lot of 












other good shots who were opposed by hard luck, and lost five out 
of their first Thus, out of 120 shot at by this party in the 
G. A. H., they scored 111; out of the 100 shot at by the first four, 
9% birds. This is a truly great performance. 
Guns, Loads, Etc, 
WHAT THE 25S USED. 
Gun. Weight. Shell. Powder. Shot 
H D Bates.......Parker.....7.18..Trap......... 3% Dupont...1\% 7 
+ Malone......Parker..... 7.15..U. x. Cccces Si Schultec. 14 i% 7 
hil Daly, Jr..... Parker..... 7. 6..Leader ..... 48 Schultze....1% 7 
J L SamieD.... 000 Smith...... 7. 6..Smokeless,...3% E C No. 2.1% 7 
“VEE steassoce -Lefever....7.14..T 1% 7 
T A Marshall....Cashmore..7.12.. ooh FT 
“Dr Casey”’.....,. Smith...... 7.15.. 1% 7 
ColA G CourtneyRemington 7.14... 1% 1% 
WHAT THE 24S USED. 
J] D Gay........ -Parker..... 7.11..Leader....... 41 Dupont....14% 7 
G T Hall. --Smith,..... 7.14..Leader.......3%-8% Dupeustle 87% 
‘‘Leroy”.........Remington7.15..Trap......... 3% Dupont....14% 7 ~ 
**Morrison”’.,....Winchester7.12..Leader 45 Hazard....1% 7 
C C Nauman, Jr.Clayboro’..7. 3.. 45 Dupont....1% 
D D Gross....... Francotte .7.12.. C. Trap.8% Dupont...1% 
C W Budd.......Parker.....7.14..  Hazard...1% 
Trap U.M.C.3YZEC....... 14 7% 
is 8% Schultze.. 
ae i y%q 
.-Trap 4 upont... 
- Leader ...00- 45 biaaked.. ee 
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‘ Leader....... 
ob GiB GC. cccces 3% Schultze.. 
- 9..LeaderaTrap45 Dupont.... %T 
T oT ++ Lander Cipevas 43 L ER. 3 
-1.15..Trap..... . 3% Dupont 5 
Ww ° "* Leatler.. - 48 E agi sees r 
E .-4.14..U.M.C.. 8% Dupont...1 
G ocbehBee BERD. cece EC. 13% %T 
5 TM ae eocne < reas. -1% 
aebe eader ...... ‘upont...1} 
M C Stevens..... Parker.....8. Leader....... OL OR ie 4i 
D C Byers........Greener....7. 4..U.M C Trap 
« Winchester 48 Dupont....14% 71% 7 
WHAT THE 23S USED. 
WS Canon...... Francotte..7.12..Smokeless....8% Schultze..14/ 8 
E D Fulford..... Remington 7.12.. fy ee "1% = 2 
C Hicks........ Smith......7. 9.. 1% 1% 7 
hos Martin..... Parker..... 7.14.. ie f° 
R Dwyer ........ Greener....7. 5. 1% 7 
Capt A W MoneyParker..... eg : os % 7 
WS King..... sqreeelanescces 7.14..U.M.C.aWin.3% Dupont Y%i‘%T 
Allen Willey..... Francotte.8. ..Smokeless....8% Schultze. .114 7 
FD Lentil on... Parker -+.-1.14.. Trap aPigeon3¥4 Hazard...1% 7% 7 
Rich” 20.0... es -14..Leader....... 8% Oriental...14 7 
*R Rahm”’....... -14% Trapa Leaders? Du mt....14% 7% 7 
F C Butler.... ocate ae cw sastea 41-43 Dupont.14%{ 7 
J S Fanning... -7.15..U.M.C Acme45 L.& R..... 1% 7 
S M Van Ailen... -7.10..Winchester . .33 Walsrode..14 7 
Geo W Clay..... Parker..... 7.10. .Leader...... 4' Dupont....14 7 
z Metal l.eTrap8% Du mt...147 6 
ce ey ig Tt Caiseed 14%7 
#Win.38% Dupont...1% 8 7 
Oe i Rcbandeses wYy%y71% 
‘ 7 te, Be Bcines 1% 7 
F E Sinnock.....Parker ....7.12.. 3% Dupont...14% 8 7 
Howard BucknellCashmore ms 8% Dupont...) 7 
“Jim _Jones’’.....S 45 Schultze....1% 7 
OR CK PV. we : | ae 1K 7 
**Blake’’... 006-00. 8% Hazard...14% 7 
no B Hopkins... - 439 Rifleite...., 1% 7 
ouie Painter ... - - 8% Schultze..14{ 7 
H M Helfleck....Francotte..7. 8..Trap......... 3% 1% Schultze: 7 
MCée«VLaeD4Is EC........ wt 6 
- 38% Schultze. .14j 7 
--8% Dupont...14% 7 
7.12.. --3% Schultze..14% 7 
i ve Lalline +44 LL &R.....14% 7 
-Francotte..7. 6.. 8% Schultze..1{% 714 6 
WRichards7. 9.. 8% Schultze. .14{ 7 
Parker 7. 8. 34 Walsrode. .14 7 
Greener -1?..Leader .,....48 Rifleite ....114 7 
John Parker......Parker ....8. ..Ideal......... 3% Kings....14% 7 


Friday, April 6, Fitth Day. 


On Friday, the last day of the programme, there ri 
event the Consolation handicap and the Auld Lang Sune oueap. 
stakes, 

The Consolation handicap was at 15 birds, $10 entran irds 
extra, handicaps 25 to 33yds. The number of moneys inte’ which 
the purse was divided was determined by the number of entries re- 
ceived, as was fully explained in this programme. Winners of 
money in the Grand American Handicap had one yard added to 
their handicap. High guns governed the division of the moneys 
Many of the shooters, after missing a few birds, withdrew, when 
there was no chance of winning. A very high wind prevailed 
blowing from left to right across the traps, carrying many hard- 
hit birds out of bounds, besides adding to their swiftness of 
flight. The scores: Hillis, 27yds., w.; Morfey, 28, 12; Gross, 28 13; 
“Phil,” 27, 14; Townsend, 27, w.;L. Painter, 28, w.; Lambert. 27, 
13; Lefever, 2, w.; Stephens, 27, 12; Leroy, 29, 11; Van Allen’ 29 
18; Sandford, 26, 12; T it, %, 12; Budd, 30, 15; Harrison, 

, 13; Fanning, 31, 15; Price, 
a i: Wi E 


arsha 
w.; Hoffman, 27, 14; Ondawa, 


29; 15; Hicks, 29, 18; Brucker, 27, 13: Parmelee, 


k, 27 
w.; Pooler, 21, w.; Capt. Barker, 32, 12; Roll. 31, w.: en 
w.; Hood, 2, 'w.: Dickey. 0, w'; Puck’ 27. 14: Limite = 
Fisher, w.; Robin Hood, 90, 12; Col. Courtney, 28, w.; Way. 


man, 28, 15; Blake, 29, 15; Jackson, 29, w.; Howe w.; Post, 77. 
: : ; J. A. R. Elliott, ‘a. 13: 


26, 14; Capt. M , 29, 13; 

15; Nauman, 29, is. Sterns, ¥ W.; 

ubberly, 29, w.; Sampson, 27, w.; J. L. Smith, 28, w.; Banks, 27. 

i3; Dr. Vincent, 27, w.; Fulford, 31, 15; Keller.’ 27,'13:’Mackie, 25° 

w.; Fox, 29, 12; Neal, 29, w.; Heikes, 31, 15; Tri p, 28, w.: Bates, 

2, w.; Donley, 27, 12; Applegate, 28, 12; Col. Anthony, 28, 13. . 
The second event was the Auld Lang Syne sweepstakes, 12 
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birds, $7 entrance, birds extra, 3@yds. rise, six mon 20, 16, 
13, 12 and 10 per cent. ai ns, not class shooting. "The = = 
Morfey 1, 34 Aa li, Hei w., Budd 11, Brucker 10, Parmelee 


10, Werk 12, Hood 10, Nauman 11, Fanning 10, , WwW. 
Scott 9, eer os w., Bissett 9, Hicks 11, Glover 10, Pooler 
10, Ondawa 10, Marshall 12, Capt. Barker 12, Price 11; Ford 8, 
Stephens w., b w., Harrison 


mbert 11, Leroy 11, Neal 12; Tripp 
w., Gross 10, Phil 11, Sandford 10, Fox 12, Howe w., Wayman w., 
Lindsley 8, Hoffman 9, Fulford 11, Eiliott 11, Linderman 8, Blake 
10, Vincent w., Dickey 10, Puck 10, Travis 11, Donley w., Anthony 
9, Applegate 11, L. G. James 11, A. G. Courtney 8. 

Miss-and-out, $5: Morfey 2, Money 11, Hicks 7, Price 0, 
Stephens 5, Fox 7, Wayman $, Hoffman 11, Van Allen 11, Heikes 
11, Budd 11, Nauman 4, ronal ll, Marshall 2, Hood 8, Bissett 
a ones, Capt. Barker 10, Verk 0, Neal 1 7, 6, Ford 0, 

oss 7, Phil 1, Harrison 3,’ Sandford 3, Fulford i1, Blake 5, 
Anthony 7, Travis 10, Applegate 2, Post 9, Banks 5, Scott 0, 
Dickey 11. 

Nitro Powder handicap: W. R. Cro 
30, 14; C. C. Nauman, 28, 12; J. L. 
Hirschey, 28, 16; Otto Zwerg, Jr.. 26, 13; J. L. 
Stanley, 27, 16; Dallas, 27, w.; J. W. Hoffman, 2, 
28, w.; F. W. Ramaley, %, 14; A. L. Ivins, 28, 
28, 15; Ketchem, 27, 14; Wayman, 28, 16; 
Rice, 26, 15; Amos, 27, 15; C. F. Lambert, 
}- H. Mackie, 28, 16;'T. J. Graham, 28, 13; 
. D. Gay, 28, 15; E. E. Neal, 28, w.; E. H. 
Jackson, 29, 15; Geo. Roll, 30, w.; Blue, Zi, 
15; Ed ‘Bingham, 28, 14; Fred Knos, 2, Puck, 26, 15; Emil 
Werk, 27. 12; Thos. Howe, 26, 14; M. Thompson, $8, 15; 

» 27, w.; Sim Glover, 29, 14; J. 5. Speers, 26, w.; Ondawa, 
z7, 14; C. H. Stockwell, 27, 14; N. W., 26, 18; Stephens, 27, 13; 
S. S. Johnson, 26, 14; Mrs. S. S. Johnson, 25, 15; M. H. Cook, 
27, 14; Blake, 28, 14; D. D. Gross, 27, 14; J. A. O’Brien, Mm, Ws 
G. A. Mosher, -27 w.; Arno, 27, 15; B. i: Norton, 26, w.; Gus 
Reed, 27, 13; A. W. du Bray, 27, 14; O. R. Dickey, 29, w.; Annie 
Oakley, 26, 18; A. Doty, 28, 14; Jack Parker, 27, w.; J. A. Belden, 
27, 15; 'C. E. Geikler, 26, 15; dames Cowan, 27, 14; John Rehrig, 
28, 15; Doctorem, 26, w.; A. Woodruff, 28, 14; P. Sanford, 26, w.; 
L. G. James, 26,15; A. H. Fox, 28, 16, McCoy, 27, 15; Jim Jones, 
27, 15; Rohn, 26, w.; W. S. King, 28, 13; 7 H. King, ; 


by 3lyds., 13; J. S. Fanning, 
. Morrison, 27, 15; H. C. 
Barker 31, 15; 
14; G. W, Clay, 
16; J. A. Malone, 
ay Ell, 29, 16; E. S 
c ie; B. Leroy, 28, 15; 
W. A. Hillis, 27, 15; 
Tripp, 28, 13; J. A. 
27, 13; Wm. Wagner 
W.; 


A. P. Smith, 30, 15; Hood, 28, 15; Mingo, 26, 12; Stout, 27, 16; 
Dr. Casey, 28, 14; is R. Fulton 27, 14; John Williams, 27, w.; 
W. H. Rich, 27, w.; C. R. Clifford; 26, w.; S. Bradley, 27, w.; 


O. E. Pooler, 27, 14; Robin Hood, 30, 14; H. J. Lyons, 28, 16; 
R. S. Waddell, 26, 13; W. W. Peabody, 27, 11; C. D. Linderman, 
28, 16; L. Painter, 27, w.; H. D. Travis, 27, 18; R. Wood, 2, 13; 
Dr. Vincent, 28, 15; R. L: Price, 28, 15; 1. ¢. Hicks, 28, 15; H. E: 
Buckwalter, 29, 13; Simmons, 27, 16; J. Martin, 27, 14; Ed Banks, 
, 15; I. Tallmon, 27, 15; Tom Marshall, 31, 14; Budd, 29, 13; 

Heikes, 30, 16; C. S. ee 26, w.; G. J. Chandler, 27, w.; 
Dr. Woods, 27, 14; Van Allen, 28, 15; Hallowell 28, w.; Remsen, 
2%, w.; J. Engiand, 27, 14; G. T. Hall, 28, 15; Ben Eich, 28, 13; 
Fred Schwarz, 27, 15; Parmelee, 30, w.; C. M,. Powers, 30, 15; 
. M. George, 27, w.; Brucker, 27, 12; Money, 28, w.; Kirkover, 28, 
4; Hoodoo, 27, 14; H. B. Fisher, 27, 14; E. C. Griffith, 28, w.; 
R. Dwyer, 27, 14; W. D. Townsend, 27, 15; W. M. Hayes, 27, w. 
H,. See, 28, w.; W. S. Cannon, 25, w.; Kay, 27, 18; H. D. Bates 
28, 14; A. G. Courtney, 28, 16; H. Kryn, 26, 13; E. N. McCarney, 
27, 18; Phil Daly, Jr., 28, 15; Dr. F. C. Wilson, 27, 13; J. Gaughen 
27, 15; Jim Greene, 27, w.; B. W. Claridge, 28, 15; G. H. Ford, 27, 
w.; Dr. Knowlton, 29, 15; E. L. Post, 27, 18; G. H. Piercy, 27, 12; 
A. Willey, 27, w.; J. E. Applegate, 28, 14; Dr. O’Connel » 29, w. 
U. F. Bender, 27, w.; Jeffries, 27, w.; Fulford, 30, 15; Col. Martin, 
28, 16; Col. Anthony, 28, 14; F. C. Bissett, 27, 14; J. McArdle, 27, 
w.; S. E. Van Nostrand, 27, w.; J. Von Lauper se, 27, 12; C. Von 
Lengerke, 28, 12; G. S. McAlpin, 30, 15; R. B. Ewart, 26, w.; 
- 15; Dr. Weller, 26, 16; 


, 
, 


E. A, Geoffrey, 27, w.; S. H. Hathaway, 
D. C. Beyers, 26, 14; D. M. Lefever, 


Haed Luck Stories. 


= Frank Parmelee—“I have a hard luck story. 


Capt. A. W. Money—“Load 
and there is no such thing as dow of 

Edward Banks—‘‘Some people think that the office of compiler 
of scores is a reposeful place, but some people are no judges of 
hard_ luck.” 

J. L. Head, of Peru, Ind.—“If you haven’t any luck, don’t come 
‘round. The first bird I lost was killed deader than Julius Czsar. 
It hit the top of the wire and bounced a foot in the air. Will you 
tell me why it bounced out instead of in? I needed the money, 
too, for I wanted to buy some more real estate in Peru.” : 

Tom Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ill.—“It seems to me pretty tough 

to lose a bird like that blue twister that threw me down, when | 
could have almost reached out and caught it by the leg. H a fellow 
has won this cup twice it’s hard luck if he can’t win it again. 
Never mind, there’s another year ya... 
A. G, Courtney, of Syracuse, N. Y.—“You are talking about hard 
luck. There was really but one case of hard luck on the grounds 
this week, and that was when I lost the bird which put me aut of 
the cup. When a fellow has killed a bird and then sees it come to 
life and fly over the wire, he feels as though he were indeed a 
victim.” 

All the 24-Men—“‘Now, about that tie with Elmer Neal. He 
ought to have missed, and he would have missed if it hadn’t been 
for hard luck. Three birds from his last he knocked down his bird, 
but the boy chased it up three different times. At last it flew 
against the wire and he caught it. Wasn't that tough.” 

Alex King, of Pittsburg, Pa.—‘If we'd had one hour more of 
shooting in that 24-tie we'd made ‘Pork Chops’ look like a wiener 
schnitzel.” 

Jack Brewer, of London, E. C.—‘‘The only hard luck I have 
these days is that I can’t find a rubber band big enough to go 
around my roll,” 

Ralph Worthington, of Clevelond, O.—“When I saw all those 
nice empty shells lying around on the ground, and refiected that I 
could not reload them, I thought my heart would break.” 

The Referees—“The trouble with us was, our badges were not big 
enough. We passed for only captains of police, whereas we ought 
to have gone for royal ambassadors.” 

Tom Morfey, of New Jersey—“It was pretty tough about those 
birds in the tie; but there were others.” 

Joe Geerge, of San Antonio, Tex.—‘It’s hard luck that Oscar 
Guessaz isn't here. We wouldn’t do a thing to this ctowd, would 
we 


Jim Hildreth, of the Winchester Company—“I've lost Irby Ben- 
nett.” 


Irby Bennett, 
Hildreth.” 

Elmer Shaner, of Pittsburg—‘“We're too good not to have a 
thousand shooters, and we'll have them next year.” 

President Dressel, of the Association—‘It’s a little hard that we 
eat shave the Casino done, but outside of thet this is a beautiful 
wor . 

Gilbert and Welch—‘“It’s a little zough on us, but mighty lucky 
for the other fellows that we wern’t there.” 

Charlie Young, of Springfield, O.—“I expected to gain a pound 
in weight this year, but it’s only four ounces.” 

J. C. England, of Mt. Pulaski, Ill.—“If I had been as lucky in 
my shooting as I was in other ways the world would have been 
mine.” 

Capt. du Bray, of the Parker Gun—“It’s too bad to -have the 
rheumatism in a place like this, where a man surely needs to 
travel his swiftest.” 

Milt Lindsley, of the Peters Company—“You know what the 
ae Say when they go out duck shooting? ‘Aber sie fliegen zu 

oc 


I killed 24 out of 


our gun right, then point it right, 


of the Winchester Company—“I’ve lost Jim 


Jack Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Cosmpen —‘It’s toe bad the 
6 o'clock train came at 6 o’clock, or me an “Bork Chops’ wouldn’t 
have done a thing to them. Everybody was willing to divide, and 
I_reckon every Y was willing to shoot.” 

Chan Powers, of Decatur, Ill.—“Haven’t a kick on earth except 
that I would like just one more shot at a certain bird that I know 
got away from me.” ’ 

. M. C. Thomas—“It is matter of regret to me that the fence, 
platforms and buildings of the park were not painted. the ey 
green which distinguishes a certain justly famous shell which 


could mention.” 
ht to have stopped 


E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N. Y.—“They 
the shooting so I id show the eons sae : 
Jim Elliott, of Kansas aaa m't touch me, ge come near 
met I'm so full of bad luck that I expect the will run off 
the track going in to or , : 

L. Schorteimeier—“The handicap I got was something awful.” 

Jack Fanning, of the Laflin & Rand Compshy—“My time isn’t 
riyht or I would have won the whole thing.” - > 3 

A. Meyerhoff, the Cashier—“I handled $15,000, and didn’t win 
a-eent, Some men_can’t lay up any, money. ’ 

Elmer Neal, of Bloomington, Ind.—“It’s ward luck that’ the 2+ 
purse didn’t mean $1,500 ingt of ” ‘ 

Dr. Casey, of Brooklya—"It T had only had some one to: load 


my gun. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 







en na alee, 0 he on 


or —-, of Baltimore—“I never shot better, and 
such bad luck in having my dead birds go out of 
H. D. Bates, -of Rid Ont.—“I wish I hadn’t divided.” 
ar N 
any—Never again 
° Referee No. 2, Harold Wal —‘‘Never again!” 2 
Referee No. 3, B. Waters—‘‘Never again! 
Referee No 4, Charli¢ North, of the Blue Rock—‘Never again!” 


Proverbs. 


_A cerns man is merciful to his referee. (In Doc.. Vincent 

signo. 
he shooting is not all there is to a shoot like this. 

A rolling dollar accumulates no rust. . 

A light pocketbook maketh a glad heart. (Sometimes.) 

The big wey was a cup that cheered. 

A cow is 
always. 

It is more than forty miles from Schenectady to Chicage. 
ne does not necessarily disqualify a shooter for the Old 
suard, 

*Twas but the wind. 

ca. 

734 


never 
bot 


ig enough to catch a mouse, but she can’t. Not 


B. Waters. 
‘'E. Hoven. 


Aftermath. 


As a final to the week’s shooting at Interstate Park, it was in- 
tended to shoot a 50-bird sweep, entrance $50. When the matter 
was first broached the Ps was that it would be quite an 
event, as_a number had expressed their intention to participate 
therein. However, on Saturday, when the event was called, only 
nine materialized for it by putting up their money. As one of the 
stipulations of the contest was that there were to be ten or more 
entries, the event was finally declared off, and in place thereof 
two 25-bird sweeps were shot. The entrance in these was $25, 
birds extra, and high gun division of money prevailed. y 

The first had twelve entries, and the purse went to the four high 
guns on a basis of 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. : 

Powers and Parmelee scered 25 straight and divided first and 
second money, which netted them $105 apiece. Heikes was the 
only one to score 24, so that he took second money, $60, without 
a divide. Col. Martin, Capt. Money and Capt. Brewer each killed 
23, and divided fourth money, $30—$10 each. 

The other scores were: Marshali, Van Allen and Budd, 22 each; 
Fanning, Kirkover and Ewart withdrew, as none of them could 
get into the money. 

Only seven entries materialized for the second sweep, so that 
there were but two moneys in it. The division was 60 and 40 per 
cent. Powers again killed straight, winning $105. Col, Martin and 
Van Allen killed 24. This paid them apiece. Capt. Money, 
Parmelee and Heikes scored 23. Capt. Brewer withdrew when it 
became apparent that ke could not get a part of the purse. 

As a Real to the week’s shooting, a $5 miss-and-out was 
started. This had eleven entries, and was closely contested, for at 
the end of the 20th round Powers, Parmelee, Heikes and Fanning 
were still in. This quartette then decided to divide the purse. 

It will be observed from the above that Powers made a run of 
70 straight kills, which remained unfinished. This was a superb 
exhibition of capes skill. A superior lot of birds were trapped 
in. these events, which were largely aided by a strong gale of wind 
that blew diagonally across the grounds away from the score. 

Pau R. Litzxe. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 








Brooxiyn, L. I-—No. 4 was the prize shoot for a medal. No. 
3 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs. The weather was pleasant. 
The scores: 
Events: Pi Se Sele: FRED 
Targets: 1b 15 2 50 15 10 10 10 3B 
Ss BENMNDOR. scicscnssccscescoes --- 14 1 2 47 9 9 10 21 
Blauvelt ..... sD 06 06, we ts. Oe 
S Wright .... 143833642 
Brigham ...... a ke ee ae 
G B Paterson .... e's ts I~ ae HS 
Whiting ........ . és bea 
S Goldstein 83@ 6.. 2 2 10 
M Hlarsisigton 2. ccccccccccevcceces ve 013465 6 M4 


New Utsecht Gun Club. 


The following letter is a copy of those sent to the members of 
the New Utrecht Gun Club: ~ 

New York, April 17.—To Members of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club: Gentlemen.—Replies received to the circular letter issued 
last week have all been in favor of holding club shoots at Inter- 
state Park, with the exception of three. One of the latter opposes 
shooting there; the other two replies are indefinite in character. 

I have arranged for the first club shoot of 1900 to be held at 
Interstate Park on Saturday, April 14, commencing at 2 o'clock. 
Members and their friends can go down at any time during the 
day and shoot as they may desire until 2 o’clock, when the regular 
club events will be shot off. The price of birds will be 25 cents. 

Trains for Interstate Park stop at the station at the entrance to 
the grounds, and leave Long Island cay at 8, 9:06, 9:32 and 11:10 
A. M., and 12:30, 2:05, 3:30 and 4:40 P. M., and leave Flatbush 
Avenue Station at 7:56, 8:54, 9:25 and 11:04 A. M., and 12:24, 1:54, 
3:22 and 4:27 P..M. Trains leave Interstate Park for sang island 
City e Fietbush Avenue at 10:18, 12:14 1:44, 3:22, 4:29, 5:40 and 
7: > 


Prizes will be arranged for-on the day above mention and 
all events will be open to members and their friends, the officers 
of the club reserving the right to reject the entry of any person 
not a member of the club. The list of handicaps will be announced 
at the grounds. 

As this is the first shoot we have held for over a year, I hape 
that every member will endeavor to be present. he shooting 
facilities at Interstate Park are of such a character that we can 
provide for any number of entries received, and for this reasen, on 
the day in question, as above stated, all events to be shot will 
be open to members, and their friends as well. For the club. 

Water F. Syxes, Pres. 


Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawrtuxet, R. I., April 4—The following scores, as may be sur- 
mised, are strictly amateur (no paid professionals in this), the con- 
testants being all employees of one of our largest jewelry concerns, 
and none in the first event had ever shot from the traps before. 
Some had never fired a . The others, having some prac- 
tice, more or less, were from the main shoot, which was 
won by Stapleton, who carries honors with becom sty. 

Our first r shoot for club medals will take p next Sat- 
urday and will be continued semi-monthly, alternate Saturdays, 


iT. October. 
“Shosios Tracey 0, Carr 1, Phillips 0, Stapleton 2, Cum- 


ford i, Hughes 1. 

mefor ughes 

Preeie shoot: Stanley 6, Engley 6, Dunlavey 4, Hunold 1. 
March 30.—The genial Dominie again favored us with his pres- 

ence to-day, and h a number of the boys put up fair scores 

he was distinctly teo many for us, as the scores show. Our ten- 

year-old, Ray, did quite well to-day, this being his first trial at 


the utrap. The scores: 

i 9, Sheldon 19, Dominie 19, 20, Dominie 22, Bain 
11 Domtate 21, Dominie 23, Sheldon Bain 22, Dominie 22, Re- 
peater 20, Ray 14, Shedlon 16, 























































o. 1, Ed aylor, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Com- - 


‘. 


Arm 14. 
Ww. H. Smwetpon, Sec’y. * * 


fAPRIL 14, 1900. 





Boston Gun Club. 


Mass.—April 4 attracted to the Boston Gun Club 
1 a y crowd of shooters intent on an afternoon’s 
recreation under pleasant skies and ‘midst comfortable . breezes. 
The- conditions are shown to have been excellent by the fine work 
of several shooters and the very fine work of Mr. Gordon, who is 


WELLINGTON, 
at Welli 


one of the older guard, yet accomplished seven straights, broke 
9% out of his 100 and oa 94 z cent. on 125 toreute. 

His breaks were beautifully e except in very few instances, 
and all present were as much pleased over the performance as if it 
bad been a personal affair. A little incident furnished amusement 
to the two or three who knew of it. At the conclusion of the ninth 
event Mr. Gordon had 85 broken, and in order that another straight 
might become his and seal a 95 out of 100 it was suggested | 
by three other shooters that 10 singles be the next event, the 
scheduled 6 pairs to follow later. This alteration could not-well be 
made, as some were shooting their prize scores; but on the other 
hand any shooter could miss an event if preferred. In the hands 
of his friends Mr. Gordon was almost paromnded to do this, but 
when he saw his squad march out for the pairs he picked up his 

n with a “Pshaw! I’m going to shoot if I only get 5. What do 

care for the score? You can’t leave me out.” 

He was the only one to break 10, and in not playing for a high 
score deserved it all the more, Other good scores were made, 
Woodruff’s, Sheffield’s and Leonard’s averages all showing good 





increase. 

Scores: 
Events: 1234567 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 10 5p 10 10 10 5p 10 10 5p 15 10 10 
Gordon, It -osenocece sic eoveeeee 1010 81010 8 910101018 9.. 
SEEM s codbespiceonsobsccd one 8 6.0, Geet. oe eee 
Woodruff, Peccccvocccce coves BT TO TS BOO... ES.. 
Sheffield, obeqoevesveccqeccece 7108 98 8 610 9 713 8 8 
Sy ID a baedoese ence peewece -~ 1938999879 813 8 6 
Ng haere eta: gevbee one WE ue Be abtien deste aa. ne ak cent oe 
mard, 16 ..... decesegervescene om: 3 874 27 S$ 82 ‘8. 
Nickols, 16 :. De eaten ee es saree o 
SS nu sGu debris ob si saunsued 774688765 3 210 4., 
Horace, 18 O68 64.2 tBeOes.: .....: 
ie ee coceceee 86 O06 440.... 
qpemow, Oe aevdbwoneiebbuatecte occa ue le 48 810 6 915-5 7 
BION, 1G nnerereserscecesesees oe oe cece se ee 477230 96° 
Richards, 16 ...../..... -. «» 10 9121010 


All events unknown enstes trot magautrap. 
Merchandise match; 30 targets—20 single, 5 pairs; distance han- 


dicap: 

Gordon, 17 ...... «+++ -A1001111111110111110—18 OU 
ORET, TB. c icewisvesevi 11111110111011111111—-18 11 10 11 01 83s 
Miskay, 38 ........006 11119110111111111111—18 ~— 11:01 11 01 10—7—25 
Woodruff, 17 ......... 11111001101110101111—-15 10 11 11:11 10-893 
CEST bweases snctes 11110111011101110111—16 10 11 10 11 01—7—98 
Sheffield, 16 .......... 11111100111111011110—16 10 11: 10 10 01—6—22 
Spencer, 18 ........... 0110000111110011111—12 ~ 10 11 11 10 11—8—20 
Leonard, 16 .......... 01111101010110111100—13 01 11:10 11 10—7—29 
SS ee ee 10101110110011110111—14 11 10 01 00 01—5—19 





Cincinnatt Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., April 4.—Herewith find scores of th fifth - 
test of Schuler trophy. _As will be seen, the birds furnished dies 
superintendent are a little too speedy for the boys. A straight 
yt 1s a h ill b 

‘4\ merchandise shoot will be given here on April 18 and 19, whi 
will undoubtedly be a big success. Over 16 ptlens are welie 
received. The first day will be at live birds; sec 


= y ‘ond day, t ts. 
Schuler trophy, 15 birds, $5 entrance,. three moneys: frais 








Harry, 27...... 122112222222112— Burton, 29..... *01121210 —1 
Small, peeeen 222021121112101—13 Robertson, 30 ‘2022290220808 10 
Hill, 30........211010212210222—12 Gambell, 30. . . .022222022202002—10 
Dick, peecdon 221222002112011—12 ha Eiy ican siiosl 011022221011200—10 
Morris, 28..... 020202122221212—12 Schuler, 30... .221*20021022210—10 
Geti Misesicxed 002%12221°21112—-11 Schreck, 28....2200110011*2102— 9° 
Ahlers, 30..... *1°012201220212—10 Bauer, 28...... 202220200%02202— § 
ene 2: 10 birds, $5, hed = 

orris - NEED, asiecdosontl 0221122220— 
Bats agzee? aged Rapertson pagiiccanal : 

Seutavsepcheenad 2120002212— 

wae he a . = ob} -navaeenal *021122192— : 

urton 0222222°2— 5 02— 
Alters 1eNESEI— 8 Gus... Re 

No. 8: $5, two moneys: 

MEF ces 121°2—9 Burton .,... oecctoces 2°21221*22—-8 
eure oe 5 ‘a. pemer b enecedeendédan 

oO son oomalanees—O J OK boon. cccccccccasd 0121002012—6 
Schreck ...... --2111212120—9 Gus. ........ 
EEE \cnbtveusene cd *112122201—8 man “tte tpedsabe eng es 





Yonkers Gun Club, 


Yonkers, N. Y., April 7.—The weather was clear, with a brisk 


wind blowing: 
Events: 








: 1256 
J Targets: Targets 10 10 1» 10 
‘Harden Ramer so Soe siecce cc 689 2 
Street ° Seam Sadibehethotidns Te ae 

esheets ° SIR okt esn occ ce ee ee 

\ Weightman .... PE Cinta ohecsoesls ; 7 os 

Johnson OF WESCGNN 65. 5.000k0 DD se. ce 
Live birds: 

*Harden R aaabs ’ 

Brewster * et eee » 

UTE <areccdccseccd 120 ustin ........ 

leegren paswencetcc¥ 0 il0 )=Weightman 0 

SED. ‘nticcnseveanse 20 220 *F Harden 0 0 
*Visitors. M. R. Wetcutman, Sec’y. 

Washington Gun Glub. 
_ Conwsnonocxen, Pa., April 7.—The regular shoot of th . 
ington Gun Club was held on April = at, Conshohocken Ee. 


re, 25 targets each: T. Smith 22, Geo. Kriebel 21 
15, P. Johnson 17, S. L. Carter 17, J. Carter 10, K. 
Geo, Kelly 5, J. Rutle 17, 

Ten live birds: T. Smith 9, J. Rutle 5, H. Motz 
. The next shoot will be held 
invited. Targets 1 cent each. 


H. V. ‘Motz 
Mackenzie 10, 


Mackenzi 
on Saturday, Kosi 21. en 


Grorce H. Kareset, Sec’y. 








PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. . 

present series of personally-conducted tours to 
Comfort, Richmond and Washington via the Penn- 
ga Railroad, will leave New York and Philadelphis on ‘Sat. 


only, 


including luncheon-on goi 
at the Hygeia Hotel, 


